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the mopolitar Dit which is one day to be the chief 

‘ e world 

Dr. Depew id i brilliant address at the “‘Com 
mencement’ of Var rbilt University at Nashville, « 
June 18, and in the course of it he paid his respects to 
the political bosses against whom there has been such a 
formidable popular revolt. The role of the boss in 
politics, he said, is “‘the natural result of neglect of 
the primaries by cit I And he added 


“The boss and the ring on one side, in secret partner 
ship with the ring and the boss on the other, present 
tickets made up of thieves or tools, and then shout for 
us to vote for the one or the other in the name of pro 
tection or free trade, in the name of monometallism or 


free coinage of silvet rding to our party affiliations. 
If the educated men of the country who are ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, journalists, business men, or farmers 


wonld perform their duties in the primary school of the 
caucus we should never experience that despotism of 
a machine which blights ambition, destroys honest 
effort for good governinent, and plunders impartially 
partisans and antayonis 


\ll this is true as gospel. But is it said in vain? 
Will educated and thinking men continue to neglect the 
primaries, or will they with one accord decide that it is 
better to take the evil at its fountain-head; better to 
give the time at the start than to spend both money and 


time lavishly in repairing the thieving ravages of bosse 


who start from the primary, unwatched by respectable 
and responsible citizens, for whose power they grow to 


feel a decided contempt? 


(nother noteworthy feature of this oration was its 


declaration that ‘‘the device of modern despotism is to 
perpetuate itself | State Socialism.”’ The process by 


which monarchs who find the ‘divinity which doth 
hedge a Kin consumed, as Dr. Depew says, in the 
erce fire of 1 lern democracy,’ are trying to mail 


tain their power by becoming paternal managers of 





railroads, bankers and builders and old-age pensioners, 











is very neatly shown up I trust that Kaiser Wilhelm 
iy be furnished with a copy of this oration. It will 
t | to th i 
foreign critics of the United States never seem satis- 
fied until they have indulged in the accustomed platitude 
about “the worship of the dollar. Fstimable pul 
‘ w he whe tl il vrit & 
, 4 . 5 > ~ 
ing on Khuropean allairs, take A 2) 


utmost pains to verify all their 


statements, ac pt without ex- 


ition the snap judgment of 


ny chance traveler in America, 





\ case in point is M, Melchior 
de Vogie’s excessively harsh 

rdu n <A} I n Civili 
tion, given In the course of hi e 

ldre welcoming M. Paul Bourget to the French 
Academy the other day The sneer at ‘‘triumphant 
democracy © which the polished sentences of the famous 
ritic ntain so evident that Brother Jonathan will 
J { i to resen 

If our captious critic had taken the trouble to study 
(ime i life bef pre ling to criticise it he would 
| e found that there is abundant devotion to the ideal 
amor the reat f Inakers of America Hie 





would have learned that the rich 1 irghers of Boston 


ippreciated the niu ol Jean Francois Millet and 
bought his pictur t an epoch when French million 
‘ had left } to starve to death, while they lav 
ished millions upon their wine cellars and poultry yal 
ind heis 
Ife would find the rich men of America giving thirts 
ions of doi every year to found universitic 
hoois of pau I ind and to olfer free in- 





struction to persons of modest resources, while the mill- 
ionaires of France are lavishing twice that sum on the 
\nonyma, the race horse, and the sideboard. The ‘‘meas 
ure of the dollar’ is by no means like the measure of 
the france. In selfishness and in coarseness of pleasure 


the plutocrat of Middle Europe takes the lead. No 





newly-enriched merican would ever dream of tryin 
to keep pace with him 
The great “‘bazaars,’’ crushers-out of decent and in 


depe ndent competition, and reducers ot wages to a mere 
derisive pittance—uare guilty of stimulating the ‘‘sweat 
ing’’ systen This is shown very clearly by the test 


mony before the Legislative Committee now in session 





It is the determin n to sell at such low prices that 
there is no living profit in the sales unless they are on a 


vast scale which has brought wages down to starvation 


point Plunder the poor creatures whose labor creates 
the article which you are to sell, enslave the employee 


who sells it for you, and how can you help getting rich 


The bazaar was invented for the express purpose cf 


cheating the poor and of rendering competition imp 


It is time that the wholesome device, ‘‘Live and 


live,”’ should be recalled to the attention of the bazaar 


owners. Recent disclosures as to the trickery in silver 


presage a general ce I nof these establishmen un- 

















sfair rather than shabby dealing shall become the 
\t this time when wages are returning to their 
istomed level in all great indusirial establishments, 
islative investigators are particularly indisposed to 
nk at such grinding of the faces of the poor as is prac 


1 in the bazaars. 


that the word bargain has a wonderfully 


the 


uurchasing public of the United States is just an l hon 


true 


It is 


seductive sound to (merican ear But the great 


it discovers that the 
the 
ss and the persecution of another, it 


orable, and when cheapening pro 


ess of the bazaars is due to enslavement of one 


will turn its 


vack upon the cheap Jacks forever. 


The cyclers’ parade in Brooklyn on the 15th inst 
which marked the opening of the cycle path from Pros 
pect Park to Coney Island, was under the auspices of 
the 
fested on the occasion showed 


Good Roads Association. The enthusiasm mani- 
that something was astir 
in the minds of the people besides the display, the beauty 
of the scenery and the universal good feeling. The peo- 
ple of Brooklyn havea great project before them, and it 
will take steady work, tireless patience and a dogged 


determination to carry it out. 


the 


Before the recent 


The peculiar point of interest about Greater 


Brooklyn 


tions she was separated from certain outlying villages 


situation is this: annexa 
by highways in every imaginable state of preservation, 
except one that would last. It will be some time before 
these highways will be lined with residences. Instead 
of more temporary tinkering and expensive patchwork, 
the idea is that the Greater Brooklyn must proceed at 
once to make first-class paved roads within the city 
limits, on the presumption that the cost of them cannot 
possibly be wasted, but will come back to all the people 
this 


Good Roads move- 


with interest. Such an undertaking as will be 


worth many years of agitation to the 
Brooklyn 


ment throughout the country. The Greater 


‘an cover herself with glory, by encouraging th 


lyn Good Roads Association. 


noi l 


The parade brought 3 than ten thousand evclers 
into line. The mere mention of such a possibility a score 
of years ago would have been sufficient to raise a storm 


] 
‘uLie 


of ridi Order was kept by asmall squad of mounted 
f ten thous 
the skilled 


l ladies 


wheelmen on the Manhattan Beach track. The 


\ gathering « 


police—imounted on bicycles, 


and people witnessed the manceuvres of 
clubs, with their dainty picturesqueness of uniform, at 


tracted much notice. Cycling has certainly crept into 


our national manners, and acts as if it had come to stay 

Everywhere throughout Canada 
afoot for the great national celebration of Dominion 
Day, which falls on the First of July. On that 
twenty-eight years ago, the Un- 


preparations are 
date, 


ion was proclaimed throughout 


the four Provinces which first 
constituted the Dominion 

namely, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Rupert's Land, the Northwest 
Territories and Manitoba were 
not admitted to Union 
1870. British Columbia was 
created a Province in 1871, and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. Newfoundland was expected to coe in this 
year, but would not accept the terms offered by Canada, 
and still remains the link without which the 
chain of Confederation can never be regarded as quite 
Canada is now nearly as large as the whole 





until 





Dey 


Missing 


complete. 
of Europe, and is about five hundred thousand square 
miles larger than the United States w ithout Alaska. 


The enthusiasm of Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 


Minister, over the new American steamship, the “‘St. 
‘in which he recently crossed to Southampton, 


ar- 


Louis,’ 
has aroused the anger of some British statesmen in } 


liament. Sir Edward Grey has been asked, in awfully 
solemn tones, ‘‘whether he is aware’’ that Sir Julian has 
signed a resolution declaring that the new American 
liner demonstrates the inauguration, under American 
auspices, of a new era in ocean traffic and that such 
a statement is detrimental to British interests 
Detrimental? How andwhy? Does Britannia fancy 


that a nation with twenty-two thousand miles of sea- 
coast, with seventy millions of people, and fronting on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—a country which once 


had the carrving trade of the world 
from attempts to re-establish her maritime « 
and prestige? And does not Britannia know t! 


petition is the soul of trade? 


is likely to refrain 
yminerce 


it col 


The Maritime Register suggests that exhibitions of 
American manufactured goods should be made at im 


portant trade centres all over the world. 


Now that the 


home market cannot begin to utilize the products of our 
factories, something should certainly be 
I hardly think that 


all over the world would be 


» done to increase 
our exports. the exhibits sc 
as advantageous as ¢ 
exhibitions held right here in New York—where impo 


tant foreign merchants sooner or later al oni \n 








nnua n Vv « i 
gotten up « i i i 1 
work let 

bh i i of tl I V > Wi I 
William Henr e of ns of the r re 
found murdered in his house in Brooklyn, ha 
se VETTE ly nsured the pubil il i may it iu 
mediate reform of methods ent insuited to t " 
mosphere of a free country William 1p 
son, and ad been turned away from horne He 
leading a abond life, and there was perhaps 
unnatural his arrest upor l cion it tl 
methods after the arrest were Startiingiv su ¢ V 
old time procedure i SI 1 or Austria 
trivial evidence unfavora to the mal isa ! 
cepted as conclusive of his guilt; the weapon with wh 
he committed the crime was produced; and the prisoner 
was kept in secret according to the style approved 


despotic Governments 


All the fore a cor 


*h decided that the miser die 


evidence collapsed be 





The weapon sworn to the police was proven not t 
have been used for the irder. They had located the 
prodigal son near his father’s residence on the day 
he murder, but only at an hour when the old mar id 
long been dead Yet they persisted in asserting that | 
committed the crime If their signal blunder result 
contining the police to their proper functions hereaft 
society will be the gaine1 The press also was to | 
in trying and convictir William Henry fore a ¢ 
had really been made out against 

Kaiser Wilhelm has learned 
by experience that it not il 
pay to make alarmist speeche 


At Kiel he was amicably pac 


and good-natured Forty-five 


warships with more than seve 





teen thousand fightir nen 
: “ 

them lay before his gaze, but the 
enthusiasm caused bD tl ht 
did not betray him into any be 
licose tall 

The Harlem Ship Canal, v puts the sound Vv 
easy reach of the Hudso ind whicl es t ci 
additional ten mi ‘ ater-fronta i t t 
enough to set upinanya iport in | 
with elaborate ceremonies on Monday, J | 
depth is not yet sufficient to admit large ships een 
feet draught will not do for a ship canal between the 
Hudson and the Sound. The President and Governor 


Morton were unavoidably absent gy did 


i the land 


but Mayor Stror 


the honors prac efully. The water parade an 


procession were elaborate, and it crowds gathered to 


The United 


grei 


States Government ve 


witness them sels 
“Cincinnati” and ‘‘Atlanta”’ participated 

The executors of the late Jay Gould's estate have 
already paid into the treasury of this State six hundred 


thousand dollars, 
lateral 


penses of administration should be 


under protest, as the value of the col 


inheritance tax. It is contended that the « 


deducted from the 


before any tax on it fixed. The matter has 


referred back to an 


estate 


been appraiser. In any case the 


State will make a clean half-million 

The angry discussion over the Franco-Russian a 

attached to it by 
Even Bismarck 

Half his time as a 

eld, 


ance shows the Lininense importance 
the Powers hostile to France and Russia 
goes out of his way to pooh-poolk: it 


diplomatist was passed in keeping Russia out of the fi 


and now that she has b idly entered it, he can scarcely 
believe it. The French and Russian fleets at Kiel were 
made the object of much sympathy and politene by 


and Au 
lanotaux in the 
harmony 


the 


French Parliament, and the action of 


Germany tria But declaration of M 


] 
Russia in With France wherever 
the “Triple Allianes 


Whether the Fran 


written 


France | is 
enemies to combat, have shown ‘ 
that 


Ru 


anew danger confronts it 


verbal or 





lan agreement is 


tC 1s evident 


binding and based on mutual good-will 


Russia is buying up all the 


the m 


shares of the Suez Cat 


which are to be found on irket She has a fund 


of one hundred million dollars set aside for that pur; 


This would seem peration with Frar 


to point to co 


against England in Egypt at no very distant 





Great interest 18 feit in the ne Defender 
i Vi i 
i ya I 
or tt tip 
horter thar 
r id iter 
fre ' 
} 
inches The draught is thought to be about 
is expected that the craft wi ve laune 1 i 
week in July. 
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i 
re 
! Ww 
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were ex¢ i ed | 
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i n ( 
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W I 
! ted ¢ ‘ I 
| G in | l 
Central Africa i 
promise, died sudd va 
} es I n th m th 
was making invest ati 
trade Mr. Gla ‘ aged 
Alaska in 1888S La yea ! 
| ted | 
It reported tha he I 
cent daily journal hen 
to be published for tw ! 
J. Pim, the tenr chal 
of England, a epted in e! 
ment to p it the tournament 
of the Neighborhood Club 
West Newton, Ma June 
His partner in doul Mr 


hony, a 


an 


ympanied him 
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three ye 


doll 


explosion ( 
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vw 


Russell 
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irs 


damag 


Sil 


Sa 
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ha 
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receive 
b which Norcross thre 


fourth trial 
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THE KIEL. DEMONSTRATION, 


WHEN the Imp man | ; 
{ propriated o1 nseven hun 





and 1 hu ed and 
t tv thousand a i r the cere 
r ! and fe ithe ‘ t upon the 
F t v ch no 
e Ba ( in 
with a vi { 1d 
J I se by t I 
1 th ‘ il v thro 
: v I I act n ot thre 
ri ed r ! \ i ) 
he had | r 
i ior ‘ mm, ther 
t a I i | n 
Hi j ‘ rlvt 
I I lisy eou 
ri been « mi i 
! r lern ¢t ind a 
t l t r j ill it po t 
for r i 1 tl naut il 
ti r vited t i } the 
r in asse t vie I 
fi \ r p urry more that ver 
teen t ind mer le ripple of 
ul t } “ Cau ed t I re 
the I n Tt the 
Ir h to participate untle they could 
niane me demonstrati intin it their 
Ru n alliance fin y passed away, and 
t I r made a speech full of peace 
and goou-wiil, lo American there is 
S ng incongruous in a declaration 
that all the marine War monster assem 
bled at Kiel are so many guarantees of 
European peace; but the your Kkmperot 
seCr to think that the irger the propor 
t for fighting the lk ‘hance there is 
of a collision of fo the American 
flagship “San Francisco,’’ with Admiral 
Kirkland in command, and the New 
York, Columbia’ and ‘‘Marblehead’ 
were much admired The latter was se- 
lected to go through the canal with the 
dedicatory procession, Admiral Kirkland 
transferring his flagship to her for the 
time being On Wednesday, June 19, 


Emperor Wilhelm arrived at Hamburg, 












where the assembled Kings and Princes 
of Germany, and a vast number of foreign 
guests, were Liti him Hle was at 
tired in a white uniform, and wore a 
golden helmet There was a banquet in 
the eveni at the Rathhaus, a superb edi 
fice, newly built. | ster, Dr. 
Lehmann, made a ! r during 
which the Emperor and all the other po 
tentates remained standin with their 

their har The Kaiser 

h was in excellent taste Peace, 
he ] we hal iphold he might 
have a‘ded, ‘‘even if we have to fight for 
it In the eveni Hamburg invited its 
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guests to a water festival on the Alster. 
\n artificial island, created at enormous 
outlay, was the scene of a vast recep- 
When planning the celebration a 
delegation visited the Emperor, and he 


tion 


casually remarked: ‘‘Well, I suppose we 
can take our coffee in the evening on t! 

island in the Alster. ‘But, your Majes 
ty, there is no island in the Alster. The 


Emperor said he thought he remembered 
seeing there ‘‘a little one that would do.”’ 
So the Hamburgers went home, and said: 
“‘We must have an island in the Alster.” 
And the city built one regardless of ex 
pense. 

On Friday, June 21, Emperor Wil- 
helm laid the keystone of the completed 
canal in presence of the greatest gather- 
ing ever seen of the navies of the world. 
Eight years ago, his grandfather, the Ger 
man Emperor, turned the first sod for this 
eanal, which makes Germany always sure 
of easily reuniting her navy in times of 
danger without the tedious journey round 
the Skager Rack. The canal is fifty-three 
and one-half miles long, its average depth 
is twenty-nine and one-half feet, and it is 
extensively fortified. It lies south by east, 
extending from the old town of Kiel, on 
the Baltic coast, to Brunsbiittel, a few 
miles below Hamburg, on the Elbe, Its 
cost was nearly thirty-eight million dol- 
lars. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL JUDSON 
HARMON, 

JupSON HaArMoN, the new Attorney- 
General of the United States, has long 
been one of the most popular lawyers in 
Cincinnati, O., where he was born about 
forty-nine years ago. His father was one 
of the early residents of the city, and was 
pastor for many years of a Baptist church 
there. His brother, Dr. B. F. Harmon, is 
superintendent of Long View Insane Asy- 
lum near Cincinnati. Educated in the 
public schools, and at Denison University, 
Judson Harmon was graduated from the 
Cincinnati Law School, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1869. He held a brief term 
on the Common Pleas Bench, being un- 
seated on a contest of the election, and 
was a Judge of the Superior Court from 
1878 to 1887, resigning to enter the law 
tirm of Harmon, Colston, Goldsmith & 
Hoadly, of which he remains a member. 

He is prominently identified with the 
best reform measures in his State, and 
with the sound-money party. He is of 
fine physique, handsome and dignified, 
and is extremely popular socially. On 
national questions he is an earnest and 
patriotic American of the best type. 
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OPENING OF THE HARLEM 


THE Harlem Ship Canal, which provides a short cut 
between the waters of the Hudson River and the Sound, 
was formally opened on Monday, June 17, with a water 
procession of ships and steamboats, and a land parade. 
A vast throng witnessed the pageants attendant upon the 
completion by the Government of the work which gives 
a clear depth of nine feet from the Hudson to the East 
River, thus making the entire waters surrounding Man- 


THE death of Manuel Ruiz Zorilla, the Spanish revolu- 
tionist, is a distinct loss to the cause of liberty in the 
Peninsula. Zorilla was very powerful when Amadeo 
was King of Spain. But after the abdication, he allied 
himself openly with the Republican party, and had to 
leave the country. He returned to Spain last year, un- 
der an amnesty act. Zorilla was a bold thinker and 
vigorous writer. 

A RESOLUTION adopted at the great meeting of the 
Women’s Temperance Unions in London exonerated 
the American branch and Miss Willard from the charge 
of being apologists for the lynchings in certain Southern 
sections of the United States. The American W, C, T. 
U. maintains the same attitude to that matter as the 
other Christian bodies—that under no circumstances 
must human life be taken without process of law. 

AN American who has just returned from Cuba says 
that the Spaniards invariably claim a victory after a 
battle, no matter if the other side wins. In the en- 


counter with the insurgents at Jobito, the Spaniards 
lost two hundred killed, and the Cubans received hardly 
ascratch. } 
hundred insurgents killed.”’ 
will soon discredit the Spanish cause. 


But the Spanish official report said “two 
Such colossal lying as this 


SHIP 





CANAL.—THE FIRST BOAT 
hattan Island navigable for light-draught vessels. The 
depth of the channel is eventually to be increased to 
twelve, and finally to fifteen feet. The opening of the 
canal will give an immense impulse to the building of 
Upper New York, for it will facilitate the bringing di- 
rectly to wharves on the Harlem of the materials for 
construction so abundant along the shores of the Hudson. 

Practically the canal consists of a deep cutting 


THE President has left Washington for his simple but 
comfortable home at Gray Gables, on Buzzard’s Bay, 
Mass., where he will remain through the summer heats. 

THe Anaconda Copper ‘Company, successor to the 
famous Anaconda Mining Company, has been organized 
at Butte, Mont., with a capital of thirty million dollars. 

At Copenhagen the King and Queen of Denmark 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone on the steamship ‘‘Tan- 
tallion Castle’’ and took Innch with them. Mr. Glad- 
stone drank a toast to the Royal family of Denmark 

THE Roxbury (Mass.) Latin School celebrated its two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary on June 19 
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n all cities and tow th gh Sta 
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THE NEW WATERWAY. 

through marble, furnishing a straight cut across the 
bend of the Spuyten Duyvil Creek. Some day this canal 
will be right in the centre of the Greater New York. 
The Astors have been purchasing property in the vicin 
ity for years, and once more have given evidence of the 
amazing foresight which was the foundation of their 
fortune. They have been improving dockage property 
in the flats about Kingsbridge for a long period 
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rT Lak *“*A pror e, Dolly him While she spoke those last words of hers to 
Pry She wa e at ide, and had caught both his Strangford she had grown aware of this new presence; 
f T 1 T / j Ih \,/KI inds, before e al ered him and feeling that in a few more seconds her obser\ 
= i gy N OWN. promise t vou'll leave everything to me would be shared, she delivered these next words wit! 
. | In < i i PYutl ] Ih lk ° i if il i i ih 
4, NOVEL erything Dolly Dolly, you're asking too ringing swiftness . 
You would feel like speaking in just such terms, 
{ GAR FAWCETT No, 1 I'm only that you'll assure mea would you not, to Gerard Spottiswoode, himself, if he 
{ ir way toward future peace of mind Beside dear were here, now, in this very chamber? 
{ i I i etter to arrange this affair without Yes,’ replied Strangford; ‘I should say to him, 
pu lisclosure And pray what use could public di without hesitation: ‘Provided what the world call 
ré ry my caser I've no.wwish to be ‘righted,’ grace had actually shadowed Dorothea Rathburne, you 
i or anythir f that sort. Lengaged myself to Gerard would be unworthy of ever having named yourself her 
ry 1 Spott vle t he returned pott ode in the coldest spirit. I never loved him; lover unless you found the forces of pity and protectiv 
‘ , ifter- LT realized, while I lay weak and still threatened with ness deepening and strengthening your love. The in 
; I i 1 t i ! deatl ifter the delirium had left me, that there had = stant vou stopped to think of any odium popular con 
; town l en f i nity ad I been time when his very presence Was a deadly weari ment might have wreaked upon her as a question of 
y i ‘ t ist. for him t ‘ ne either preventing or retarding your marriage with her, 
| I ! }] 1 Dor .) Dorothea xclaimed her mother It ddwvt you would prove, even in so glaring a case, that you had 
vere to e her f en quite like that with you! never had the right to seek her for your wife at all.’ 
| t t I the ¢ hurried on, answering Dorothea sprang up from her chair. She raised one 
} for the ¢ emer Mrs. Rathburne vords, but looking straight into her hand, pointing toward Spottiswoode. 
/ r } postur ‘ ir i bole ) father eye Now, promise me, will you not Let l agree with every word of this,’’ came her quick, 
eh i with the child uln of such this breaking off of the engagement be my concern clean-edged cry. 
re ! i ull ) land petted creature ine solely Four pairs of eyes were leveled, now, upon Spottis- 
f inother nute he would ment y tre e at the [ promise,’’ answered Rathburne And he kissed woode He came forth a little from shadow, and 
t ivht ho I with disd is daughter on the li seemed about to speak The moment was fraught for 
( et 11 t unexpected Breaking off of the engagement quavered Mrs. him with immeasurable discomfort. Possibly he would 
I his hog hn friend ind wit hathburn \ hy, it need not come to such a pass, have spoken if Dorothea, stretching out a hand toward 
‘ rated it be { need it, Dorothea Strangford, had not suddenly exclaimed: 
por ent of the proposed d Yes, mamma, it need, it must! Here Dorothea “Adam Strangford, not long ago you asked me to be 
ireat ved uit is pr ept toward her mother, and laid a hand on either of your wife. I refused. Now I ask you to be my hus 
t ! i V pola 1? ! n the poimt ot the lad shoulder yazing fervently into her face band, Do you accept 
‘It need and it must, he said, ‘because I've never Yes 
! rote a reply fu loved but one man, and that man’s name is Adam The monosyllable, though not loud, was somehow 
| ; n 1 er certain of it, though hes resonant (nd it did not only strike the note of passion, 
ele he roar 1 never told me it he i I've divined his certitude, For Dorothea’s ears, at least. it teemed with eratitude 
! ‘ beautifu ist I've been consciou elf-convictingly conscious triumph, exult m, and a loyalty ideally stanch. 
: I i re { ti { i oth except ambition drew me in el 
; I ! Dore “i nt with Ce XX] 
t Ost rot expe Jor ! breathed he I ne With drooping 
| me e@) | l, ‘“‘what « you saying, my dear, what are- i ABOUT a month later, two of Renwick Rathburne’s 
} I re taut ind a ) i : numberiess triends Were taiking together I the club 
I ihe truth mamma! Adam Strangford has ot which he most frequented, and where his presence Was 
! ha I | \ ! nha ! Lov lon he hi told Ine, W a held specially ae 
rely dete e, and not to d iblime yet perfectly excusable impudence, that I “So Dorothea was married yesterday 
l ( { LON i Ye 
! ! ! ‘ Dor it Out there in the mrvy, I N 
. pular | t l mad, stupid, a re tr t Ye 
t ! i piulat ! - WwW i \ f Hie has told. Vr V quiet a 
i But re I Ir I rd iid a serva it one of the doo QO lec V 
| | ‘ t hour v pa ways. J} isine the whole thing—wasn't 
/ I H ild rh Strangford came into the root id dead silence 
il i tl i " h u nd t nits t Renwi iburne to break It git have beet 
( n out in a voluminous laugh as he went forward and Hiuw do you mean might have been 
‘ pre ‘ | ich obstinate valuati rasped him by the hand I mean just what I say. With that horrid news- 
fi i ret that be ! Papa. hrilled Dorothea, with a paper gabbile, and the breaking of her engagement to 
i id in rey fort frerceness, “1 beliey that 1 you were Spottiswoode, and her marriage to Strangford (the edi 
1) f read) e had not el your head taken off, and somebody s: tor of a radical, free-thinking magazine) it might all 
rT ! funny to you on the scaffold, you’d laugh have caused the most devilish kind of a scandal 
| wate for at least the Of course L would,”’ said Rathburne. . yes. And it hasn't; and the reason it hasn’t, 
he cor ided, why not post head taken off is such an old story. is 
ve it out, however te i- mother (God bless you both, dears!) ha That dear, magnificent old boy, Renwick Rath 
t father othe L 4 to the proce .. Then addressi: irne. He’s just stood up and told the truth. No; I 
la | tremity there need | ) [t's both pleasant ani familiar to see you drop i houldn’t say that, either he hasn't always ‘stood 
i r r, i and told it He lounged round this club and told 
id Lhe tely Fe. ‘ int « fe came while [ was ill and suffering,”’ said Dore it, on cha ind sofas, in hall and reading-room and 
i t I 3 n odd, ¢ rained tone t afterward le library and dining-room Everybody knows that he 
l ved a » lor hat he had to | nt for. couldn’t lie if he tried, and a big percentage of the men 
of huml Sent mv child Mrs. Rathburne found v« he’s talked to have loved him like a brother. If he'd 
r hand nnewhat blea en the astu schemer and plotter conceivable he 
entls 1) Yes, mam | wrote him this afternoon, aski couldn't have hit on a more effectual method of spiking 
\ i I ey i t I | rit i im t riyie eo went nearer to otrat Tor Dut t dander s Dies and smatliest guns With his splendid, 
‘ \ i \ ‘ t offer him her hand Is not this true boyish, adora simplicity he’s built up a solid wall of 
p exacti or | idded, with her eyes on his fact fact that nobody but 1 idiot would dream of tearing 
If he failed, he w | Yes,’ he answered down Ah, what a sceptre such a popularity, such a } 
them was \ \ sad laugh nov eft her I thor it, ¢ : ‘ position, such a universal esteem as that man possesses Hy 
y sl t day that [should only have to tell you I had heard can become, wheu he once attempts to use it. The plain 4 
red | of e vspaper atrocities, and get a little comfort facts were ther and he bruited them abroad. Le f 
tl < fr your usual cool clear-headedness. But now f- didn’t only have the influential men on his side, either. 
t ! i rit re co i I’ve a new rev Lots of the most powerful and exclusive women in town 
| le ‘ é n to vO have long : sworn by him. All he had to do, in his 
i i Dore t lher mother, hastening to her si deligntfully winning and convincing way, wa to show 
I You've agitated yourself far too much! Renwi ! these facts. I believe my wife would cut any woman of 
' t | ‘ vou and I t act tovether,. now! Join me in forbid her acquaintance who dared to breathe an unkind word 
ddently i ar dit r to talk on in this excitable strain! the newly wedded Mrs. Adam Strangford } 
I t id But Dorothea wrapped both arms about her mother Yes, | shouldn't be surprised if my wife would do : 
, t id held them at her sides as though the poor protesti the same And the facts, in a nutshell, were 
vi 1 lady had been a disobedient child. With chin propped “Ina nutshell they were this: Dorothea was robbed 
| only the rolly aga t Mrs. Rathburne’s plump shoulder, and and abducted, over there near Highwood, and—But oh, 
. witt looking across it Strangford, she continued to speak. though, you know all about that hateful business! 
lriously vu t Yes, Ive anew revelation to make you,” sle We've talked of it a hundred times.”’ 
) \ And a vh- said Very succinctly, then, and with a_ bitterness 3s: of course we have. I didn’t mean that. I was 
recept W h perhaps irrepressible, she disclosed her mother’s re thinking of Spottiswoode. Did he really slink out of 
i uur wou cent interview with Spottiswoode, Ending what had the engagement? You know, he says he didn’t. 
i i of his arriv been an extraordinary piece of mingled clearness and He did precisely what Renwick Rathburne states he 
Wi , t ught condensation, she lightly flung herself into an armchair, did Don’t you make the least mistake about that. He 
wo, that he w l t and for a moment hid her face. When she again re wanted the engagement postponed for a year, because a 
a . i could haves rt vealed it, sitting upright without a trace of tears, her few newspapers, as cowardly and mean-spirited as him 
‘ ‘ red t neath his own roof, father stood close beside her on one hand and Strang- self, had traduced the girl he was to marry this autumn. : 
‘ t rant, a bote Pla ford e on the other. Dorothea had never really cared for him. She ought to ; 
i ve delay I t angry she said to her father, wilh a have been ashamed of herself, as her father frankly ad- 

i x y tended nails, and then he this bright, ¢ smile [ had to speak the truth right mits, for ever saying she did. But then he was the best 
try to candelabru from sl out Then she turned and looked up into Strangford’s match in town . don’t you remember how that name 
i-broidered divar yrave, steadfast eves clung to him for several seasons? 

tia he rded. ell me how I ought to treat this man,’’ she went And Dorothea straightway took up with this lit- 
tous decision, no element « on ind I'l abide by your counsel erary fellow. 

It w r him, on the contrary, a per For the second time since he had come into the room ‘*Renwick insists upon it that he’s the best match in 
i icrihice SO few were th ! Strangford spoke. town, And it’s realy we nderful how well everybody 
ve f ) whicl e had I can't advise vou,’’ he said, ‘‘as to how should speaks of Adam Strangford. To quote my wife again, 
: I leed a eanil not remote answer him But what I myself should feel like sav- who met him some time ago, when the Rathburnes 
, i entet is he ing to him would run somewhat thus: ‘Jf the slande brought him out, he’s thoroughbred to his finger-tips. 
i of 1 . be truth, and if calamity of the And, after all, provided he’s a gentleman and likely to 
. ire / Nicted the girl you e remain one, why shouldn’t Renwick be pleased? He’s 
ratl poor playwright. is; ‘ f this s Tome ra ne eason. only got that one girl to leave his millions to; and I 
t it After Dorothea had) G is . e, fi / to treas prize faney that by this time, with all that uptown property 
‘ t roo! ; having increased as it’s done, they must be four millions 

I 1 it sounded strangely Ah, you would feel like sayi that broke from if they’re a dime.’ ' 

re so rare Dorothea. Her eyes were glistening, her lips were And how about Spottiswoode? He didn't 
I \ wl S| e | She had leaned impetuously forward, still abroad, did he, or anything of that sort? He’s merely 
. in the armchair remained here and kept aloof from everybody. 
i ea worried | ' the further end of the room, which was left by That's just the course he’s taken. J don’t envy 
\ pr \ h some trick of lamplight in deceptive shadow, the form him, with all his money. Do you?” 

ws, vour ess has given me pre f of Gerard Spc ttiswoode had appeared. He had chosen By Jove, I do not. He's cut a very shabby figure, 
this But unless you wish to thrust me back into that (from an obvious motive, no doubt) to enter unan- and unless I'm dead wrong he’s going to be rather forc! 


n state of a few weeks ago you will make mea pounced. Through some accident of location, Dorothea, bly reminded of it. Still, I dare say the other girl will 
re and now of all the assembled four, had thus far alone perceived take him, now—if he asks Ler. 
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“Cornelia Dominick, you mean?’ 
Yes. ; 
[ shouldn't be surprised if he did ask her to marry 
him, now. 

Old Mrs. Dominick was of the same belief. TI 
news of the broken engagement had delighted her Re 
turning to town with Cornelia, she wrote her nephew, 
begging that he would pay her a visit. The answer 
came from a little out-of-the-way haunt on the Long 
Island coast. ‘‘I shall not be in town again till Septem 
ber,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘but then, dear Aunt Margaretta, I shall 
surely look you up at once. 

He did, and Mrs. Dominick received him with the 
tenderest sympathy. She begged him to tell her the 
“entire story of his wrongs,’’ as she herself compassion- 
ately phrased it; and with certain apocryphal embellish- 
ments in his narration which we will hope were unin- 
tentional, he granted the request. 

“You were right—so right!’ she declared, when he 
liad finished. ‘‘But of course J can’t even appear sorry, 
Gerard, that you've your freedom again, for I never 
thought Dorothea fitted to be your wife. You remeim- 
ber my feelings on this subject, do you not? It isn’t so 
long ago since I candidly expressed them,”’ 

‘‘T remember them perfectly,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Dominick glanced at the clock on the mantel. 
It was almost time for Cornelia, by prearrangement, to 
ring at the front-door bell, be admitted, and then ‘‘acci- 
dentally’ look into the drawing-room 

“Ah, she was never worthy of you, Gerard!’ He 
felt the old lady’s hand drop softly on his coat-sleeve. 
“Do you know, when the news first reached me, | said 
to myself: ‘It is fate’ 

‘Fate?’ . . He started a little, then nodded. Oh, 
I see. 

“Afterward I said to Cornelia the same thing, my 
boy. You should have seen the rich, rosy flush that 
stole into her face. It was very lovely; it was very 
It added to my hope. You know what that 
hope is—I have told you, my dear Gerard I would die 
89 much more happily if f were to die with a sense of 
its fulfilment! Cornelia may soon appear; she—she 
is so devoted to me that she seldom deserts me for 
very long. When she does come, Gerard, you will let 
me leave you and her alone together, will you not? I 
don’t even suggest that anything decisive may occur yet 

perhaps it may not occur for a good while yet. But 
still—”’ 


e 
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disclosing 


My dear aunt, it can never occur.’ 

Spottiswoode had risen, and from «a face which the 
few past weeks had thinned perceptibly and altered in a 
way still harder to explain, his gaze burned vivid and 
direct. 

‘Never?’ faltered his aunt, looking up at him with 
her dim, sweet, expostulating eyes. 

“No. I must say it. Ishall never marry. I loved 
Dorothea; I Jove her still; I shall go on loving her till I 
die. Possibly that is my punishment. There* are those 
who would now assert, no doubt, that I’in deserving of 
punishment. Well, if they’re right I'll certainly re- 
ceive it—and in full, unstinted measure 


Mr. and Mrs. Adam Strangford had meanwhile sailed 
for Europe, and now were traveling, in a leisurely and 
most delightful way, through Italy, from the Appenines 
to Naples, and with an idea of either Nice, Sicily or Al 
giers when the weather grew colder. They had not yet 
concluded just which it should be. 

Dorothea was so happy that she sometimes looked at 
the prodigal Italian sunshine through a sudden, half- 
blinding mist. 

Once, in a room of their hotel at Florence, after sev- 
eral hours which they had spent among the great gal- 
leries of art, Strangford caught her with a large telltale 
tear on either cheek. 

He seized both her hands and stared into her face. 

‘You wanted to dash those tears away with your 
handkerchief. I saw the gesture. Come, now; don't 
prevaricate. What is it? Tell me—tell me, this in- 
stant !"’ 

She let her head droop till it rested on his shoulder. 

“First of all, Adam,’’ she murmured, ‘‘it’s a realiza- 
tion of exquisite, absolute happiness—here, in this lovely 
land, with you!”’ 

“Well?” he said, almost gruffly, though his lips 
touched the light-tinted undulance of her hair. ‘‘What 
is it secondly, pray?’’ 

“Oh, if you please, it’s worriment about your uncle.”’ 

‘*But, Dorothea! He was so much better when | left 
him, and really delighted at the idea of my going!” 

“True. But I know you bother about him in | 
loneliness. ’ 

“Suppose ldo. Well, then, now for your ‘thirdly. 

“Your review, Adam. I feel how you hate to be 
away fromit! You mean to keep it up, no matter what 
papa does for us, and he’s already been so generous to 
us, hasn't he? 

“Your father has made you a rich woman. I'm 
sceing Italy because of his liberality and—yours.”’ 

‘Adam! As if I hadn't begged you to let me settle 
on you every dollar— 

‘Never mind that, dearest. 
you've been mercilessly repulsed.”’ 

“Say ‘snubbed,’ if you please.”’ 

“I’m not so uncivil. As for the review—well, I 
am a trifle haunted by it... But still, that clever 
young sub-editor of mine will conduct things very capa- 
bly, I think, in my absence. .. Come now, Dorothea, 
is there a ‘fourthly’? 

‘Oh, no,’’ she said, and shot up from her chair, and 
took his head between her hands. and kissed it on 
brow and temples. Then she drew back from him, and 
slightly stamped her foot, and lifted one finger with 
mock monition in its quick pulsations. 

Yes, there is a ‘fourthly,’’’ she exclaimed. 

“Well, out with it. 

She threw her arms round his neck, and whispered 
it in his ear. 

‘*Bah,’’ he said, at length, sedate of look as ever, vet 
faintly smiling. A million slanders could not have 
made me love you either more or less. . Do you re 
member what I said, that evening, at Highwood, when 
I did not dream Gerard Spottiswoode was listening 

“Yes, Adam—yes! I remember it only too well 

“What more, then, can I say? 

‘Nothing tenderer, nobler, sweeter, manlier—noli 
ing!”’ 


is 


You've be t : and 








ONCE A WEEK. 





Then let me kiss away those two gy tear for 
theyv’ve made two big blots on vour cheeks, anc 
due respect, dearest, they're terribly unbecomin 

Adam,”’ broke the ardent answer, ‘they wer 
only of my perfect happiness, as I told you w \ 


first questioned me of their cause 
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FRENCH STYLES IN HATS AND BONNETS. 
Servnedy millinery! Mag f ut 
tered in the howling wilderness, would conjure 1 
before the mind's eve—female mind’s eye, 


lelightful visions of those airy bits of prettiness w 


c words! which, even 





which the Parisian modiste knows better than any other 
how to emphasize and embellish the charms of woman 





lalk of the lever of Archimedes! It would not | in 
it when it came to turning the world upside do 
with a French hat on the right woman’s head \r 
describable, elusive charm lurks in these poetic cor 
tions of flowers, feathers, laces, birds, gay ribbons, flut 
tering aigrettes and nodding ospreys. You may try in 
vain to imitate it, much less to capture its secret You 





may labor all day with the daintiest and costliest mate 
rials, and bring an artist's eye and skillful workwomar 
hand to your task, but in the end your production look 

ide the light, piquant 
soquettish and meaningful chapeau or capote of French 
origin, 

\ few choice models from leading French millinery 
parlors are reproduced here. The pretty large bat ) 
l, is of burnt straw, with a steel buckle right across the 
front fastening a lace bow which is at the top 


stiff, heavy, characterless be ¢ 











ith a tiny plait of black chiffon; on the crown 

naller steel buckle and another bow of the cream lace 
again edged with chiffon, while the brim turr ip at the 
back, showing a gorgeous mass of shaded pink roses 
The dainty capote shown in No, 2 is of fanciful straw with 
clumps of violets all down one side and a wreath of pink 
roses at the other, while a bunch of pink roses stands 
erect. The big hat of fancy black straw in No. 3 hasa 
wide brim cut in tabs, and between this is black accor 
dion-plaited lisse. The crown is high and small, and is 
trimmed with yellow chiné ribbon bows and large black 
feathers curiously placed, The tuft on the top of the 
crown is a novel notion. The fourth hat shown is of 








brown straw with a lace scarf round the brim, frilled 
into the crown round the top; a double bow of purple 
and green shot ribbon is straight across the front and 
flowers fill up the back. Toques entirely made of flow 
ers are among the season’s novelties. An attractive 
b nnet was one mass of oleanders with a paste comb 
across the back and bows in front of jeweled lace. 
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AN END-OF-THE-CENTURY JOURNALIST. 


Pe advent of Mr. John R. McLean to New York 
a of uM J 


journalism, as owner the rning Journal, 
2 \ has been widely heralded by the press throughout 

the country, and seems to be generally regarded 
as an event of unusual importance not only in the new 
paper world, but in the domain of practical politics. 
While owning d managing the Cincinnati Enquirer 
Mr. McLean has for several years resided in Washington 
where he has large financial interests, and where / 
quirer representatives are said to have enjoyed a close 
touch acquaintance in the more exclusive s« 
and diplomatic circles; and his coming to the me trop g 
is no doubt another step in the direction he has pursued 
since the beginning of his newspaper career, a short 
sketch of which may be of interest at this time 

When Mr. John R. McLean took the a 

ment of the Enquirer from bis father, Mr 
Mc Lean, early in the Seventies, that journal was second, 











if 


Cc 


not third, in point of news enterprise in the Queen 
ity. It was generally understood that, before assun 
ing the active management, the young man had entered 








the / nquirer office and mastered every detail of the 
business, from the printer's « unt re 
also that when he took the helm he I te master 
on board The boldest stroke ew f A 
the constant, persistent advocacy of a th ter r 
General Grant, during almost the entire tin twee! 
the seating of President Haves and the non ati f 
Garfield. All this time the New York l bristled 
day after day with its phillippics against Casari 
The wisdom, as well as the boldness, of thi troke 
the part of the Enquirer was apparent when the i t 
nai Republican quarrel between the sta rts and anti 


stalwarts led afterward to the election of Grover ¢ 
land; for though a Democratic newspaper through and 
through the En qu r came to be a rather 
nal among Republicans who found more about their 
great family quarrel in its columns than elsewhere 

Mr. McLean, like most successful men, proceeded 








fro +t} , h 
ed ‘ \ I r 

' \ it t ‘ \ T 

ped ar ! \ Lou 
resentatio ! i 

erfere w i é 

rried ¢t I i ext t { 
re ently apy ‘ i hout a il 
ot editoria r, ¢ 

ue had sucl ar i ‘ sf 

the proba tie } t fr ill « f 
prominent en, t il iver t iW ild be very 
heavy indeed, either r dessert 

Mr. McLean presi of the W neton ¢ i t 
Con inv and | I i ver i i 
his pursuit of wealth H " ! iver 
popular amon } 1 ‘ kor nwtl | i 
facilities for be otherw l na \ ira 
tact to keep to the pi ite it pt f i 
has bee t tu credit hs it il nad other 
pirations It 1 ea t at th things 
ight a ih is t iO the ! ony 
had time; but the demands of busine evidently take 
precedence of all others with hi 

\ newspaper ts, first of |, a busine enterprise and 
is not—on the McLean theory—run for anybody ealth 
or amusement ror th rea ! fe to ol ude 
that the / i five-cent paper, which has been 
publishing hort ads not of a bu e nature free for 
MN any years Tt { ! ve been nN Kl ! oney py it wna 
the fate of the ime kind of a ftree-ad } n I rey 
York with a tw cent ‘fi will be watched with it 
terest by other | her But the prominent « 
teristic of Mr. MclLear irnalistic career has beet 
shrewdness, | cool ear-headedne his 1 i 
holding of a good hand, or of a good iraw t 
hence the chances are that his move to New York and 
the journalist household ds he has! ed h him 
were carefully considered and very carefully lected 
beforehand 


Though Mr. McLean has been redited with much 


successful work in Wall Street, he made the bull t his 
fortune in the newspaper busine \s far back the 
days when there were millions in Wabash he uid to 
have made a little fortune in the treet, and then to 
have hied him back to Cincinnati with such haste that 
some of his old friends thought he had lost all his money 


and concluded to work hard from that day forth to 


make it uy He worked hard, at all events, and if Wall 
Street has been the scene of tnany of bis labors since, he 
is not percept y the wor for | experiences there 

The ne under McLean has been favor y 
noticed by all of e other newspapers in the metropoli 
But what will it do, after it gets a start It has already 
announced it f as the friend, if not the or f tin 
reunited Democracy of the Empire State rhe me 
much of it independent of the Ne \ssociatior 
ir ittractive y pre ented I'he } j opposed to 
free sil r, in favor of a tari? for enue tl y veiled 
scotfer at reforn nd a straight-out Democr c ne 
paper, 

Mr. McLean is finely educated, is in the prime of life 


and finds himself at present in New York on the thresh 
old of a really national prominence in the newspaper 





world, With abundant mear unusual busine ibility, 
ind surrounded by a stall of energetic and brainy edit 
ors, correspondents and heads of departments, Mr. John 
Rk. McLean is likely to make his influence felt i et 
ropolitan and national politi He has offered the 
opposition a fair, stand-up fight, without reservations 
and everybody likes a fair fighter rhere is plenty of 
room for him in New York See front page 
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I ROI I rniny of January, 176 
thie in rose from the Atlantic he found a 


Ce. reen Island interposed between himself and the 


, their 


ithed in vVapory cloud 


















i erd nou un ma “ lurtinique, fairest 
of tl ! é that li cre ent-like between the 
ocean of storms and the sea of caln One dark and 
‘ dt d in the e of Fire ithad been upheaved 

ft n ocean dept its prima for centuries, 
had i t ! | 1 1 washed in torren- 
, duriz cons of time, it had gathered 
the ur t {f verdure now enwrapping 1. 
the reat alcher moisture, the universal sol- 
ire, had combined to prepare its soil for the 
rece] rand retention of seed lverms of plant-life, 
bor ht thither | bird by the winds that swept its 
f Phe « ind OOTY Ville , the sloping hill 
le eve! e mou! n summits, were finally covered 
‘ 1 a carpet of emerald, embossed with shrubs and 
llow many ages it lay there d nla between shining 
i and gloomy ocean ho in te No one knows 
hen first the primogenial life began: the first flutter 
( win the primitive puise-beat of sentient organisms, 
ut one day this paradise was invaded by aboriginal 
man. He“*may have reached it drifting upon a giant 
tr wrenched from some forest by the hurricane; or 
he may have come in his rude canoe, hewn from cedar 
or ceiba, That hee » from the South, from the region 
of the Orinoco or the Amazons, we have reasons for be 
lieving; but we only know that the man found in pos 
ion by European n t latter part of the fifteenth 
centut was of the type then new to the Old World and 
called Indiat 

Columbus found here, in the last decade of that cent 
ury which ive America into the keeping of civilized 

nian, the Carib cannibais 
So fierce were these barbarous Indians, so active in 
the defense of their adopted home and huntin rounds, 
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DE LA PAGERII THE SUCRERII 


so-called discovery the 
Then the French 
ineers, attracted by 


f ‘ after the 

land remained in their possession 

iventurers, the sea-rovers and buc« 
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e beauty and fertulity of the island, colonized it, to 




















ward the middle of the seventeenth century Gradually 
the Caribs withdrew from the rich coast lands to the 
mountain valleys, finally disappearing altogether. Their 
1 e was tilled with black men, brought from Africa, 
| the groans of slaves rose where hitherto only the 
\ sof freedmen had been heard. The French plant 
ers prospered, their great estates covering the lowlands ; 
eit ives I | 1; their prosperity attracted the 
tion of their ¢ rrile 
During tl d bloody struggle for supremacy 
etween France and England, their colonial possessions 
Tered it ‘ more than the home countries. The 
ene of contlict was shifted from sea to sea, from ocean 
to « 1: fi these ms of the Caribbean Sea were 
wrapped in the smoke of battles. England, having 
iV mized and taken many of the choicest isl 
am eventt vy f upon Martinique. Her fleet ay 
pre 1 it r the whole island was alarmed; 
\ ind ® animated by love of their 
cour \ ved to its defense, 
\ r in i ry, ( 
es t of a hill overlooking the deep bay 
\ stood a fair and delicate Woman of some 
\ ve y | nd hex group of slaves, col 
red women fro he home beneath the hill, as anx 
i r ir the t | id out before the 
e « yatt r feet was tilled with shadows; a 
: « counterpart across the in 
\ ! “usla the Ih ihe morning air 
‘ l " 1 of pea but across the placid 
in five miles away, arose th 
sh tleet had approached t 
e grim Ww Fort Roval were bristling with 
ilready be rth v« es of smoke. 
ts from the fleet were striving for a landing; 
pe d by tl t Fr ch, t eventually suc 
WW n ps, hitherto silent 
>the car ! of the fort, and the pall of smoke 
down and hid the s e The watcher on the hill 
fell to t round er her eyes with her hands; 
her \ i ) l 
> Cand tr I eV qa sti the 
cloud 1 fo \ An] al 
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THE OLD KITCHEN OF THE HOUSE IN WHICH JOSEPHINE 
WAS BORN 


breeze drifted by them, They looked up; the cloud had 
been dissipated by the breeze. The white woman rose 
to her feet and strove to penetrate the mists that still 
clung about the nearer hills, She started, gasped, 
looked again—and then fell into the supporting arms of 
her attendants. 

The Lilies of France no longer waved above the fort! 

“Mon Dieu!’ she murmured, “‘the fortis taken. Our 
friends are killed or captured. And Joseph, my hus- 
band—is he, too, among the slain?’”’ 

The little group descended the now sunny slope of 
the hill, to the plantation-house at its foot, there to 
await tidings from the fort across the bay. 

The bride of but little more than a month, Mme. 
Tascher de la Pagerie, had been compelled to part with 
her husband a week previous 
to the battle, when he was 
ordered to assist at the dé 
fense of Fort de France. As 
Lieutenant of the forces, he 
could not shirk his duty to 
the common Government. 
Loyal and patriotic, yet it 
was with tears and with re- 
luctance that he left his bride 
in the charge of their ser- 
vants and hastened to answer 
the imperative call to arms. 
Daily be had sent news to 
her, by special messengers, 
as he directed the erection 
of earthworks behind the 
town, scarped the hillsides 
commanding the bay, and 
inspired the troops with his 
own spirit of patriotism. 
But now, for two days, no 
messenger had been able to 
reach the plantation, isolated 
as it was among the hills and 
beyond the bay swept by the 
guns of the enemy. 

Although almost over- 
borne by her grief and anx- 
iety, Mme. Tascher could not 
yield to the desire for rest and seclusion, but was 
obliged to attend to the affairs of the plantation with its 
one hundred and fifty dependent slaves. Two days 
passed; the third dav had nearly come to its close 
when a negro galloped up the palm-bordered avenue 
leading from the landing, shouting incoherently, Stand- 
ing in the southern doorway above the rose garden, fol- 
lowing the direction indicated by the negro’s wildly 

¢ arm, Mme. Tascher saw another horseman ap- 
proaching, and a few minutes later was sobbing upon 
her husband's breast. 

The fight had ended with victory for the English, the 
planters were dispersing to their homes, and M. Tascher, 
who had acquitted himself so bravely as to win the re- 
gard of the English commander, was permitted to return 
to his estates, 











waving 


Finding the demands of his large properties sufficient 
to occupy all his time, Lieutenant Tascher resigned his 
commission in the army and devoted himself entirely to 
agricultural occupations. His principal estate was this 
on which he and his bride had taken up their residence, 
and which had come to them as her dower—the beauti- 
il valley of Sannois-la-Pagerie, near the little hamlet 





Trois-Lllet. 
Acres unsurveyed lay spread out upon the hills adja- 
cent; the valley itself penetrated far into the interior. 
All, all within their sight was theirs, stretching from 
the quiet waters of the bay to the crests of the distant 
hills, Not only the soil, rich and covered with an ex- 
uberant vegetation, belonged to them, but the entire 
population of some one hundred and fifty slaves. Here 
they lived happily, surrounded by their dependents, ex- 
ercising a beneficent sway over the negroes, and enter- 
taining their friends when they chanced to visit from 
the near town of Fort Royal and the further city of St. 
Pierre 

[wo happy and peaceful years followed the capture 
of the island by the English. In the cultivation of his 
vast estate, with its billowy fields of sugar cane and 
fragrant groves of coffee, M. de Tascher passed the time, 
outwardly tranquil, yet inwardly disturbed by the re- 
flection that he and his family were subjects of an alien 
Government. His father, the first of the name in Amer- 
ica, bad come to this island of Martinique in the year 
1726. That he was a personage of rank appears from 








his request, four years later, for the registration of his 
Letters of Nobility—a formality which the noblemen 
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coming to the Antilles never omitted. His request was 
granted, but not till 1745; and meanwhile, in the year 
1734, he had been united in marriage to Mlle. de la Chev- 
alerie, a young lady belonging toa wealthy family of the 
island. 

A son was born to them, Joseph Gaspard de la 
Pagerie, who was sent to be educated in France. This 
young man, returning to Martinique in 1755, was ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of Artillery, and actively en- 
gaged in the erection of batteries at Fort Royal, then the 
chiet port, and refitting station, of theisland. He aided 
in a repulse of the English forces under General Moore 
in 1759, and, as we have seen, took an active part in the 
defense of Fort Royal during the second assault, in 1762. 

He formed an alliance with a wealthy family of Mar- 
tinique—following the example of his illustrious father 
—in November, 1761, by marriage with a beautiful Cre- 
ole, Mile. Rose-Clair des Vergers de Sannois. Through 
her he came into possession of the estate of Sannois, to 
which he retired, at about the age of twenty-seven, there 
to reside during the remainder of his life. 

Absorbed as this happy couple became in the multi 
tudinous cares of the ‘great house” (as the dwelling of 
a West Indian proprietor is called) and the acres adja 
cent, they perpetually recurred to the one irritant of their 
otherwise placid existence—the floating of a foreign flag 
above the fort. 

As devoted children and lovers of La Belle France 
their existence was embittered by this retlection, and by 
the thought that their children, should they be blessed 
with any, would be born beneath an alien flag. 

Fortune, however, still continued favoring. There 
came a day when M. Tascher was made supremely happy 
by the information that a daughter had been born to 
him, And, coincident with this announcement came 
the faint report of cannon from across the bay. Fort 
Royal was rejoicing over the re-cession of Martinique. 
The cloud lifted from the planter’s brow, His daughter 
was a child of France 
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HER FIRST DECADE, 


Tus daughter of the Creole planter, whose birth was 
thus auspiciously announced by the salvos of returning 
peace, was none other than she who became subse- 
quently celebrated as JOSEPHINE, 

The treaty of peace, by which Martinique, among 
other colonial possessions, had been restored to France, 
was signed on the 12th of February, 1763. A warship 
brought the news to Fort Royal. The final transfer of 
troops and the installation. of the new Governor took 
place in June, on the 25d of which month Josephine 
was born. The planter and his wife desired a son; and 
to veil their disappointment they bestowed upon the 
new arrival the name so hcnorably borne by the father 
and grandfather. The child was christened Maric- 
Joseph-Rosé, thus combining and perpetuating the bap- 
tismal names of her grandfather, grandmother, father 
and mother—Marie Joseph Rose Tascher-de la Pagerie. 
This formidable appellation was-soon abbreviated to 
Josephine, around which, since, have clustered all the 
synonyms for beauty, grace and winsomeness. 


Six years later, in the island of Corsica, was born 
one with whom the name of Josephine is inseparably 
linked—NAPOLEON, 

Napoleon and Josephine; we cannot but pause a mo- 
ment to note the parallelisms in the great events of 
their lives. 

Both were island-born; the one in a rock-ribbed isle 
of the Mediterranean, the other in a tropic segment of the 
Caribbean crescent. Both first saw the light soon after 
the accession of their native land to France; and both 
have been wrongfully accused of being but the adopted 
children of that country.* 

Both early sought the shores of the mother-land; but 
both ever retained their love for the place of their birth, 
returning to it when in trouble and maintaining an 
affection for its people. 

Their happiest years were those of their youth, and 
passed in the retreats of Nature, free from strife and 
turmoil. To them they constantly recurred, with long- 





ing and in loving remembrance; but, urged by ambi- 
tion, they pursued a course counter to the dictates of 
their affections. 

Each was twice married; once for love, once to 
gratify ambition. Each retained the other in esteem to 
the last, despite the estrangement of their latter years. 





But to return to that eventful day, the 23d of June, 
763. Joy and gladness filled the hearts of the planter 





* Corsica was annexed to France in June, 1769; Napoleon born 
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and his wife. Writing to her sister, a week later, Mme. 
de la Pagerie expressed her great gratitude to God for 
‘His gift of a daughter. And she hoped the child 
would possess all the most agreeable and loving traits of 
both ancestral families. 

That her desires were gratified, at least in this regard, 
history has assured us; no more loving and winsome in 
fant, later developing into a graceful and sympathetic 
girl and mother, ever gladdened the heart of hopeful 
parent. 

The Creole nature is one of complaisance; yet the 
surroundings of a child of wealthy parents, in those 
days of slavery, were not conducive to deferential de- 
portment. Slave women waited on the child from 
birth, their children also at its service, night and day. 

Hereditary influences and climatic conditions con 
duced to shape the little Creole into a perfect type of her 
class. She was unfettered by clothes and unrestrained 
by commands, As the tropical sun evokes from the soil 
an exuberance of vegetation to which the colder regions 
are strangers, so, too. the solar energy here manifests 
itself in the ardency of the human temperament. 

The Creole is more volatile, less restrained, more pas 
sionate, and given to lighter play of fancy than the 
dweller at the North. And this quality is more than 
temperamental; it is physical also. The Creole—that 
is, the descendant of Europeans born in the tropics 
has a delicacy of figure and litheness of limb, a grace 
and freedom of movement that compensates for the loss 
of robustness and perhaps of virility. Free from the re 
straints of clothing, in earliest youth, the body develops 

along natural lines and the limbs become models of sym 


metry. 
Such a “‘child of the sun,’’ a creature of love, laughter 
and careless gayety was the youthful Josephine. As 


soon as she could walk outside the doors of the “‘great 
house’’ she became the favorite companion of the slave- 
children who swarmed about the establishment. Or, 
rather, they became her devoted adherents, guiding her 
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WATERFALL ON ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE. 


footsteps, watching over her every movement. She 
was really a queen before she could talk, an empress in 
fact before she ever saw the shores of France. Accus- 
tomed to have her lightest fancy taken seriously, to 
have her orders obeyed as soon as uttered, she was in 
danger of becoming imperious and selfish, Only her 
native sweetness saved her—the innate and surpassing 
graciousness of her disposition. There is a tradition of 
a sister, a year older than herself, but the records of the 
little church where she was baptized did not confirm it. 
At all events, she had no sisterly companion with whom 
to join in play, and was chiefly thrown upon the re- 
sources afforded by the colored children about the place 
until five or six years of age. There was freedom 
enough—room enough in which to expand, to develop, 
to indulge in romp or ramble. 

The planter’s house was situated upon a natural ter- 
race, escarped from the side of a steep hill. Behind it 
rose the hills that swung around the head of the valley 
and cut off the view in that direction. But in front the 
ground sloped toward the sea, to which led a broad and 
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color, the gnarled branches adorned with bursti 
of silken tloss—which give the name to the tree 
buttressed giant stood protectingly above the pox 
terposing its broad arms with their drapery between i 
and the sky 

The glorious palms and the silk-cottons we! 


Titans of this tropical world in miniature, towering s« 


high above their fellows that all others were dwarfed by 





comparison. Beneath them grew the mangoand guava 
the custard-apple, sapote, the banana, orange, plantai: 
calabash, and a hundred others. Fruits were in abun 
dance al! the year through rhe golden-fruited mangé 
shaded the valley veranda and dropped its deliciot 


morsels for the little girl to find rhe same tree, or one 
of its descendants, still casts its shade over the groun: 
where Josephine played with her companions On the 
hill slopes gleamed-the yellow cane, in the gorges grew 
the glossy-leaved coffee, with its crimson fruit Tangles 


of vine and serpentine line made barriers at the mouths 


of the ravines and hung their festoons around the tree 

But this Happy Valley was not without its evil thing 
Beneath the luxuriant growth of vine and shrub lurked 
many dangers. 
and hideous insects, hiding beneath the floors and i 
holes and corners. There was always danger of distur 
ing an enormous centipede, with its hundred feet di 
tilling venom, its scaly back and poisonous mandible 
Chis island is its peculiar haunt, and here it attains to a 
length of many inches. Rapid of movement as any 
thing that crawls, it flashes upon your sight an instant, 
then is gone. It hides in your clothing, and if disturbed 
pricks its poison into your flesh, leaving behind a burn 
ing fever. Or the tarantula, which here is surcharged 
with venom, and is found so large that its hairy legs can 
spread across a saucer. scorpions, too, share with the 
centipedes the soft and rotting wood, and hide beneath 
chips, dead leaves and even cast-off clothing Ants in 
great variety, some of them capable of inflicting burn 
ing stings, some invading the house in hordes of mill- 
ions. Great house-spiders, harmless but hideous. Bat 
as large as doves, but not so innocent of harmful intent 
Chigoes, minute insects that penetrate the flesh and lay 
eggs therein that develop into festering worms. The 
bete-rouge, a kind of tick that fastens upon the skin and 
buries its head in the flesh. These are the worst of the 
plagues with which a tropical country is infested; but 
mere mention of them will show how many are the 
dangers to which an infant is exposed. Even the care 
fully nurtured child of wealth cannot wholly escape 
some annoyance, and the children of the lower classe 
are frequently stung and bitten. 

Contempt is the child of familiarity, and the fre 
quency with which such pests are seen Givests them ¢ 
the terror they might inspire. But there is one disturber 
of the peace in Martinique which is not only carefully 
avoided but feared. Thisis the poisonous serpent, called 
the Fer-de-Lance. It is aggressive and venomous, and 
though its home is in the forest, yet it frequently de 
scends to the gardens and even enters dwellings. Ever 
since the island has been in possession of the white man 
this serpent has been a terror and scourge. It invades 
the cane-fields, where it strikes down the negro laborer ; 
suspends itself from limbs of trees that stretch above 
the forest paths; lies in wait for its victims in every 
conceivable place. 

Except within the cities, where the streets are lighted, 
there is no stir of human life in this tropic island after 
the shades of night have fallen. Imagine, then, the 
monotony of existence on a plantation where the family 
seeks repose soon after dark, where books are rare, to 
which the newspaper, daily or weekly, never penetrates ! 

The span of child-life is the daytime: the waking 
hours filled with boisterous play, the night with sleep. 
To the child, then, the monotony of plantation life would 
not seem depre ssing 
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A REAL MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

SA S. BUSHNELL, the Ri pul lican candidate for 
Governor of Ohio, is a native of New York. But 
though he was born in New York, Mr. Bushnell went to 
Ohio at so early a date that the distinction of being born 
here just suffices to round off his Ohio bringing-up and 
continued residence into a very strong combinatior 
He is the eldest son of Daniel and Harriet Bushnell, an 
was born in Oneida County, this State, September 16, 

1834. His early boyhood was spent in Cincinnati, unt 

1851, when he removed to Springfield, O., where he h 
continued to reside. His first three ye ars in the “Cham 

pion City,’’ then a quaint, old-fashioned, yet quite ar 
tocratic county seat, were spent as dry goods clerk. The 
old water-wheel manufacturing firm of Leffel, Cook & 
Blakeney, a very extensive concern at that time even in 











Ohio, then secured his services as bookkeeper. In 1857 
he formed a partnership with Dr. John Ludlow in the 
drug business, at which he continued until 1867, Dur 


ing these sixteen years it is safe to say that everybod\ 
in Springfield knew Asa Bushnell, from the school chi 

dren to the most prominent citizen. There were not a 
great many people in the town, all told, to be sure; but 


they all were for him—glad to see him coming on the 


straight avenue of magnificent palms. Whatacreation same side of the street—and none were against h 


of Art and Nature combined was that avenue of palms! 
Their trunks were straight as arrows, and over one hun 
dred feet in height; their verdant crowns met and in 
terlaced above the road. 

Between the house and the palm avenue lay the rose 
garden, filled with plants that bloomed perpetually 
their fragrance invaded and made delicious the atmos- 
phere of the dwelling. <A fruit garden rambled around 
the outer edge of this paradise of roses, straggled over 
the slopes, and finally lost itself in the depths of the 
valley, out of which tumbled a brawling stream. In 
the dry season this stream was a mere babbling brook, 
drawing its thread of silver over the broad and rocky 
bed; when the rains came, it fumed and roared, fight 
ing its way between the tree-trunks and carrying some 
of them off with it to the sea. When in its normal con- 
dition it held many a peaceful pool in its embrace, 
rambling from one to another, with the freedom of a 


true tropical lover. One of these pools was early se- Springfield that characterizes him in every ot 


lected by Josephine’s mother as her bathing-place. It 
lay beneath a giant ceiba tree; a silk-cotton, whose but- 
tressed trunk reached out into it, above it spread its 
canopy of verdant foliage. T 


[he trunk was ashy gray in some of them officers high of rank and national d 


The sight and presence of him were good and cheerful 
and tonic. 

The break in these sixteen years was while he w 
Captain Bushnell, who recruited and took to the front 
Company E of the One Hundred and Fifty-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. He was with } boys’ in th 
Shenandoah Valley under Hunter in 1864; and his cor 
ing home from the war did not hurt him, you may ! 
sure, in that exceptionally Union tow: It was some 
time before he lost his Captaincy. The older residents 





would never have him spoken of under any other title 
His sterling bravery and popularity as a soldier in thos« 
days are recalled by his present active and efficient in 
terest in all that concerns the welfare of the surviving 


veterans of the Civil War. He is prominent in the 
affairs of the Grand Army of the Repul and has the 
same long-memory earnestness with the affairs of that 
particular part of it represented by the Mitchell Post of 


wherein fraternity and comradeship are claiming ré 
ognition. In Ferncliff Cemetery, the spirits of many 
of his fellow-soldiers of Springfield and Clark County 


tt nal disting 


Within the house itself were venomous 


Ss tion, are AK IT el i ua Each Met t 
Davy the first wwers of the rowing vear are ithered 
for them, and the now modern city, so wealth 0 se] 
contained, and t y non rvetful, turns ou 
make them rv a visit as the growil year W 
illow,. rh peakers address them from an iron spe 

» ers stand amor the ive Che structure ts the le 
of its Kind, and 1 the very practical and appropria 
gift of Asa | ! Practical and propriate 
cause, after i t t ! I ta t tatue 
flowers evel ind the milit ' ilut over the 
every time one ¢ tnese worn ! irchers ta ft 
n these t mes ¢ I } acre i i t the ir itt po | nt 
but the vo ) the Yi I t true anne 
heart speakir to heart, to te the story of 
fought and died f ind by the voice of « er 
these memories made n ind more deut I 
the speakel t 7 ert wer! ‘ t ( I le i 
from 16 also sha the sur vol ind beneliciaries of 
Civil War take home with them every Memor l 
that feelir and impulse whi | 1 ra 
still rule the world. 

When Mr. Bushnell 1 le cl e of the grand sp 
ers Stand—olf modern stru ire and ce he she 
that his memory of old ¢ radeship h ' pract 
side. His interest in the hust little city where he 
has lived and prospered for nearly half a century ta 
the same pract i turn \t one time he ive a pati 





wagon und team f horses to the city 
at his own expense a public bronze drinking fountain 


{ 


very fine work of 


art indeed o secure the location of 


the Ohio Masonic Home near Springtic he donated 
ten thousand dollars Phat was before he beca 
Mason, though he is now in the thirty-second degre 

In 1867 he became connected with the great Reaper 
firm at the suburb of Lagonda, now known as the Wart 
der, Bushnell & Glessner Company Since the death cf 
the late Benjamin H, Warder, Mr. Bushnell has beer 
head of the firm, owning one of the most extensive f 
tories of the kind in this country 








He has long been closely identified with the Repull.- 
can party organization in Ohio. In 1885, when it becar 
apparent that Cincinnati and Hamilton County ould 
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not be counted on to help toward a Republican majority 
in the Legislature, Mr. Bushnell as chairman of the 
State Executive Committee went to work and finally 
achieved the unprecedented result of a Republican Leg 
islature without that help. From 1886 to 1890 he served 
as State Quartermaster-General, having been appointed 
by Governor Foraker. He was a delegate-at-large to 
the National Convention of 1892. In all of hi teps up 
ward, politically, Mr. Bushnell has been the spontaneous 
fellow-Republican His work within the 





choice of his 
party has been freely given, manly and straightforward 
Standing now, as he does, in the most honored position 
the citizens of a State can offer any fellow-citizen, it 

in be truly said that he has earned it, not only asa 
Republican, but as a man and a citizen, 

It 18 perple xing to those among us who have known 
or known of such sterling men as Asa 8. Bushnell, why 
the people do not oftener try what they are made of 
in very high official positions When a man, after 
nearly thirty years in a successful industrial enterprise 
of great magnitude, finds himself in the full maturity 
of his powers at the age of sixty, as Mr. Bushnell does, 
he no doubt finds himself also very strong and abl 
perhaps anxiou to give these late years of ripe judg 
ment and knowledge of men to the service of his coun 





try. 

It is no disrespect to other eminent American citizen 
to say that few of them have ever had the opportunity 
enjoyed by these great industrial chieftains of getti1 
close to the thoughts and aspirations of the people, of 
cultivating discipline and enforcing it, of that self-cor 
mand that es before successful command of others 
and of cultivating, in general, that executive talent so 
necessary, particularly hi ( lal yx ion und i 
representati form of ¢ el ent 

Whatever his future may be, Hon. Asa S. Bushne 

reasonably certain of beir t next (trover r of 
Ohio, He comes of vigorous st ‘ nd must have, in 
the course of nature, some filteen or twen eal ihead 
of him yet If the best and the choicest honor ind the 
weightiest and most responsible—come to him f t 
people, we can ire of two things Nobody i 
lutely nobod will be sorry; and the honor 
thre ugh means that manhood, courags 1 tru i 
approve 
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ribe } 1 1 ard the ex pe t of 
1 t I 1 ells I t W »col 
t su ternational x} n to lee 
} . w pany And 
pian a I i KS to Lhe 
t [ i t w i i fting power ¢ 
t usan x hundred poun col ructed as to 
reduce the lo if is to the minimur The balloon is 
, inflated at me | nt on the northwest « ist of 
I | ! let p, whence it is thought that 
t ! yuld ed in a fev jays. The route as 
| 1 ove oO i bv urveyed by photography, and Ib Is 
iid that from the Pole idree hopes to reach the nort 
vestern shores of Amer 1, Whence he will return to 
eden byt t feasible rout Andree is moreover 
rid t have a dy bad clic experience, having 
| ed fi 1 I i\rctic America and two in 
Spitzberyer lhe ba appears to be planned on 
the 1rdentical lines in the scheme of Besancon 
ind Hermite mention ubove, except the number 
of thie rv of live, and that the 
t n f lé ‘ itted The weight to be 
ed ine months, scientiliic out 
it ed canvas-boat, ar! nd ammunition, ete in 
ll about six thousand six hundred pounds. The balloon 
is expected to lose its buoyancy so slowly that the grad 
ually diminishing supplies can be sustained in the air 
wv thirty consecutive days \ndree cites as evidence 
of the practicability of the plan that the Giffard balloon 
of 1878 had a lifting power of more than twenty-six 
thousand pounds, and that recent improvements in bal- 
material reduce the loss of gas by pe reolation to 
| ily nothit 
may be well to consider very briefly the chances 
if succe m the a mption that the scheme is practi 
i evards a sional force, preservation of. gas 
and balloon control as far as moving safely at a fixed 
titude by regulati guide-ropt It may be said in 
] that the t ! ¢r points Inay be reasonably 
led, but t nmauts experiences ¢ not show con 
y that a moving under the influence of 
rre e cal ifely travel any distance with 
i at ng t pe 
ie balloor i 8 ] t s from the northwest 
t f Sp bergen, and crossing the i Willi, 16 1s 
| ed, reach Northwestern A rica, the journey to 
i by surtace air urret Observations on the wind 
very high latitude are s« vy, but among such recor 
e due to the « I s of Professor Ekholm, who 
noun { as a proba associate of Andree’s, At 
fhorsden, lee Fiord opitzbergen, wind obsery 
were made hourly for the year 1882-83, Duri 
lay uutheast wi 3 were ir the most numerous, and 
{ ern < June, July and August calms 
1 for rtv pel ntim of the period, while 
ft \ W..S.W. and W. obtained fer 
enty-live per centum, thus indicating the great pre 
ity that any balloon ascending on that coast in sum 
mer would b irried to the E.N.E., over the unknown 
r ns to the north of Asia. What might be the 
< es further to the eastward are uncertain The 
observations at Fort Conger, 81° 44’ N., west of Green 
land, as determined from the records two years, 
SS] -* show the prevailing winds to be in May, 
E.S.E.; June, 8.; July, 8.8.W., and August, 8.5.1 
\t Point Barrow, the extreme northwest point ef 
\(merica, the prevailing winds from observations 
f« irs, 1851-83, are May, E.N.E.; June, E.N.E 





July, and Au E. It is evident that at 
neither station are the wind conditions favorable toa 
return from the North Pole, should such an attempt be 
made in an undirigeable balloon. 

It may further be noted that the summer winds of 
are light and uncertain. At Ice 
Spitzbergen, the average velocity was less than 
an hour, and at Fort Conger, 81° 44’ N., in 
1, it was only three and ahalf miles. Even 
the balloon di 


rust, 


Arctic 
d, 
miles 
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id was continuous and carried 
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if the wir 

rect to the Pole, the journey from Spitzb« ‘nn would 
oceupy over three days, and from Fort Conger, more 
than a hundred miles nearer the Pole, the journey 
would occupy over six days. This is a most important 





point, since no traveling balloon has ever made a jour 
ney of t hours The longest balloon voyage 
that of the Ville d’Orleans, which, leaving Paris during 
the siege, traveled tifteen hours, crossed the North Sea 
ar Christiania, 

rhe Mr. Samuel A, King, an aeronaut 
thirty years’ experience with balloons and the drag-rope 
e pertinent as to the practicability of the at- 
ronautical standpoint. Stating that 
e is more and “convinced of the absurdity of at- 
tempting to control its (the balloon’s) horizontal motion 
I do not see any practicable value in the prop 
re ] North Pole by balloon. To be of 


the 
ins of return must be provided. <A balloon 


venty 


and descended ne 
opinions of of 
system, ar 


tempt from ah ae 
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more 
he adds 
ich 


! ht, by 1 


y means of a drag-rope, drift to the Pole itself; 
but what then Will the discoverers alight and return 
on foot Or will they continue their journey to reach 

\ ition thousands of miles beyond the Pole with no 


should they fail? C 
did our experience warral 
let us have a practicable test 


is of e ipabie 





n would take t 





dertaking 








our ability to oO in, to handle enormous 
illoons and keep atforalongtime. In short, 
t us ascertain the ents, advantages ond disad 
nta of balloon operations on a grand scale; then 
y follow the discovery of the North Pole by balloon 
nail other means sh i | ave failed. 
he I I ) t that even a non-dirigeable 
on would be a ost useful adjunct to an explorir 
xpedition having a permanent base and operating over 
expal Choosing a favorable wind, a small 
ht ed in reaching a very high latitude 
i dit We i make their return to their 
} v foot and s ‘ f the at 
t : P i expanse, Where open water and 
ov" pa ternate e chances ar 
t t ee oe i \ et the tate that I! 5 
‘ >? s of ‘ essors who have unf 
\ it t 1 into t ia: in. iwo of th 
ons that we sent out of Paris wet 
aou ess { t sea nd several others were so litt 
! trol that they fe within the German lines 
I 1 We ire | 
It is to understood that the above remarks apply 





to the ordinary non-dirigeable balloons—that is, to these 
vy} e ule ents are subject to the alt currents and 
ond the mtrol of t ul Phere seem to be 

Tere | I to believe that day of dirigeable bal 
ms and airshiy ! f tT but while superior 
methods of equipment and manipulation have come 
With limproved industrial nd inventive methods, it 
i ife to say that no dirigeable balloon has yet been 
constructed that can be relied upon for extended jour 
ney Vithin certain limits of atmospheric conditions 
it is allowed that the military balloon of the French 
War Office is capable of being propelled in any desirable 
direction with censiderable speed. In this, as in othe1 
matters, the perfection of principles can be safely 
judged, and the measure of efficiency of its mechanical 
devices determined practical experience and 


only by 





practice if the practical advances in the direction of 
dirigeable balloons and aerial plains do not justify the 
belief that we are ona point of a speedy solution of air 


navigation, yet the earnest study being given this sub 
ject by scient of great ability promise in the near 
future that partial success which the initiative of a 
new phase of travel and transportation. 

French military aeronauts at 
laxim in England, and above 
he experiments of Professon 
ley in our promise that 
navy ivation cannot be deferred much beyond the opening 
of the twentieth century It is safe, however, to proph 
esy that when such igation brought within the 
scope of man’s powers its first mission will be of greater 
importance and of quite a different character than 
attaining of the North Pole. 
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The ex perience of thie 
Meudon, the inventions of 
all, t and 

y yuntry 
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PUBLIC [IEN. 
have been democratic 
o bathe inthe river Potomac publicly. But 
6 / most of them have gone about Washington much 
as though they were ordinary citizens, Grant's 
figure was very familiar on F Street during the whole 
of his Administration, Usually he was alone, on foot, 
smoking the inevitable cigar. It is treasured remi 
niscence of his pedestrian tours that a newsboy, who 
did not know who he 
and said: Pay, nister, 


‘d up to him one day 
dent smiled, lighted a fre 





of as 


as a 





gimine the stump The Presi- 
hi cigar and gave him the old 
one, 

Lincoln’s first meeting 
as one of the oddest of encounters. 
an of the House for eight 
been made a member of the Senate 
Lincoln had heard of 
‘*And so you're John Sherman.’ 


with John Sherman of Ohio 
Sherman had been 
years and had just 
He was quite well 
and when they met 


Then he took 


Ww 
1emiber 
known, him, 
he said: 





a thoughtful survey of the Ohio Senator. ‘*Well, I’m 
taller than you, anyway,” he said. ‘‘let’s measure. 
So they stood back to I and found that Lincoln was 
two inches taller than 

Sherman was very a duel once with a 
Tennessee member named Wright: While Sherm: 





a speech on the floor of the House, Wrigl 
said that one of his statements was a lie. Sherman did 
not hear him, but the incident was reported in the news- 
paper the following morning, and when the House met 
Sherman arose to a question of privilege and said that 
he supposed that the member who had made the remark 


was making 








the day before was not in condition to know what he 
was saying. Wright leered at Sherman in an insolent 
way as this was said, and Sherman threw a box of 


w Wright tried to draw a pistol, but 


the following day Sherman came 


ifers in his face. 
as restrained. On 


WwW 





to the ¢ apitol with a pistol in his pocket prepared to 
shoot if Wright made a hostile demonstration. The 
two men came out of the Capitol together and went 


down opposite sides of the Capitol steps. Wright went 
on peaceably, and Sherman took his hand off the pistol 
which he had been clutching. 

Only fifteen years ago there was trouble between 
Sherman and Wade Hanipton, now Commissioner of 
Railroads. Sherman charged that Hampton was con- 
nected with the Ku Klux Klan. Hampton replied, first 
calling the attention of Sherman to the report of his re- 
marks, and then saying: ‘‘As you do not disclaim the 
language to which I have called your attention, I have 
only to say that in using it you uttered what you knew 
to be absolutely false. My address will be Columbia, S 
C.”’ Probably Tlampton thought that this letter would 
drive Sherman to challenge him. But Sherman did not 
see how a duel with Hampton was going to determine 
the accuracy of his charges; so he simply reiterated the 
charges and gave Hampton’s letter out for publication, 
This made Hampton appear ridiculous, for he had made 
no effort to disprove anything Sherman had said about 
him 

During the Kans 





ca Investigation, Sherman 
was one of the investigating committee, and he with the 
others had a hard time getting information. They were 
threatened with all sorts of vengeance. One day a man 
he committee-room and began to curse and 
le was a rough-looking customer and he had 
two big guns at his belt. Mr. Sherman told the stenog- 
rapher to take down his words. When he had stopped 
for want of breath, the Senator ordered the stenographer 
to read to him what he had said, with the preliminary 
statement that in using such language the man had ren- 
lered himself liable to arrest. The amazement of the 
rough at hearing his exact words repeated was great. 
e had never heard of short-hand. When the clerk was 
ight see the paper from which 











came into 
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threaten, 1 











through, he asked if he 




















he had been reading. He looked at the hen-tracks of 
the stenographer for a moment, and then shouting 
Snakes, by GoJ!’’ he bolted out of the committe: 
room. He did not returt 
Mr. Sherman tells a story of his experience with a 
load of salt which has amused many of his colleagues 
He was a rodman on the Muskingum River improvement 
in 1839, just after the great panic. He loaded a barge 
with apples and salt, as a speculation, and started for 
the lower Ohio. A freshet came and thenafreeze, His 
barge w i up for a time So were many othit 
barges hi and released all of them at 





hat Sherman lost money on the 
speculation, | brother-in used to say to him 
whenever he proposed a venture: ‘‘Ah, Sher- 


mii 


once, an 
aw 


DbuUuSsIness 


in, | am afraid that is another salt speculation.”’ 
BaIn, 
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PATTERNS FOR HOME DRESS- 


MAKING. 
GENERAL 


impression prevail 


‘ among women that the summer 
x is a grand time to practice econ- 
omy in dress, materials being 


then so cheap, and heavy linings and 
costly trimmings being quite dispensable. 
The individual experience of any woman 
aspiring to “‘smartness”’ is, however, in 
direct contradiction with this conclusion 
She makes the annual discovery that her 
summer frocks cost in the end quite as 
much as her winter ones. In the first 
place, she requires twice as many of the 
former as of the latter, and as they are 
usually made of delicate washing fabrics, 
the laundress’s weekly bill must be added 
to the dressmaker’s in counting their cost 

The woman who skillful enough to 
make her own frocks is the only one who 
really protits by the advantages of the 
season. To her summer indeed an 
economical season, and she can rejoice in 
the possession of a great number of frocks 
by the judicious expenditure of a ten-dol- 
lar bill, supplemented by the exercise of 
a little taste and industry. With good 
patterns to work from, it a 
pleasure instead of a labor to make pretty 
new gowns, especially when the materi 

als are light and cool to handle, and there 
is little or no pressing with hot irons re 

quired. ONCE A WEEK receives many 
satisfactory assurances fron: subscribers 
who have tried its patterns of their ex 

and would therefore urge those 
who have not done so to send for some as 
soon as possible, 

The ladies’ costume, consisting of Waist 
6452 and Skirt 6442, is of plisse crepon, in 
red and purple tints, richly trimmed with 
butter-colored insertion over yellow satin 
ribbon, a combination that is at once very 
unique and very striking. The fash 
ionable skirt hangs softly without lining, 
being shaped to accommodate these pretty 


1s 


Is 


becomes 


cellence, 





soft summer fabrics. The gores han 
gracefully, flaring to fashionable width 


at the lower edge. The front and sides fit 
smoothly at the top, the back being gath 


ered into asmail space on each side of the 


placket in the centre. The full waist is 
neatly arranged over linings, fitted with 





6452—LADIES’ WAIST 


6442—LADIES’ SKIRT 
the customary darts and seams, and the 
closing is made in the centre front invisi- 
bly. The blouse frontis slightly gathered 
at the neck and arranged at the waistline 
to fall over in blouse fashion. The back 
is gathered at the neck and waist, being 
drawn snugly over the lining, the smooth 
under-arm gore separating the front and 
back. A crush belt of yellow satin encir- 
cles the waist. Full-topped gigot sleeves 
fit the arm closely below the elbow, being 
stylishly arranged over comfortably fitted 
linings. The mode is particularly well 
adapted to summer wash fabrics, from 
which the ribbon can easily be removed 
when cleaned. Pretty silk, crepon, cash- 
mere, and fancy silk and wool materials 
will also be suitable, insertion, ribbon, 
velvet, gimp or passementerie being used 
for decoration. The hatis of yellow straw 
trimmed with black ostrich tips. Waist 


6452 is cut in five sizes: viz , 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inches bust measure. Skirt 6442 


99 


is cut in five sizes: viz., 22, 24. 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. 

Dainty and dressy are the stylish yoke 
collars now worn with all kinds of waists 
and blouses. These can be easily made 
up at home at small expense, and will 
give style and variety to the plainest 
gown. No. 1 is represented in pale-blue 
satin, covered with figured net, deep lace 
edging to match being gathered to form 
a frill around its rounded outline. The 
standing collar of blue satin is covered 
with net, and bows of pale-blue satin rib- 
bon decorate the neck and shoulders. 
No. 2 has a foundation of cream-colored 
satin in square outline overlaid with eim- 
broidered chiffon in Dresden china color 
and patterned on a creamy ground, the 
deep frill showing the handsome scalloped 
edge. Rosettes of pink satin ribbon with 


ONCE 


a twist of the same around the yoke form 
a pretty decoration. The col 
ribbon is finished with a bow 


\ 2 
NO. dS 


in 
is made of point de-Venise lace, the 
yoke portion forming double points which 


shorten in the centre front and back and 
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’ AND GIRL’S YOK 

Cc ARS 

frill of the same hand 
some lace. The stock collar is of apple 

green satin ribbon. No. 4is cut from all 
over embroidery, Is edged with Insertion 
and finished with a deep frill of embroid 


are edged with a 


ered edging to match. The rolled-over 
collar is edged with insertion A stand 
ing or stock collar can be used in its 
place, if so preferred Embroidered and 


lawn collars are very fashionable in any 
of the shapes here presented and will be 
found both useful and economical, esp 
cially for with frocks of wash 
materials which are apt to become slightly 
the neck before the freshness of 
portion is in the least 


wearing 


soiled at 
the remaining 
jured, 

A good pattern of skirt for voung 
shown in 6441, is well ad ipte d tothe n 





varieties of pretty wash fabrics now in 
vogue. ts simple shape, with neatly ad 
justed front and side gores that fitsmooth 
ly at the top and tlare moderately at the 
foot. gives tashion’s latest stamp to this 


gracefulskirt. Gathers at the top dispose 





the fullness at the back in pretty sof 
folds that fall in spreading lines to the 
hem. French challie in mixed colors o 


dark blue and orange spread over a ricl 


cream ground in a unique pattern 1s the 
material here shown, a dark-blue ribbon 
belt and bow being worn at the waist 
rhe pattern serves well also for skirts of 
serge, crepon, cashmere, taffeta, wasl 
ilk, lawn, batiste, chambray, gingham 
duck, Madras or teviot suitin liner 
otton or mixed fabrics Pattern 644 

it in three sizes viz., 12, 14 and 16 
years, 

The pretty dress for a little girl shown 
n 6454 is made of white dotted Swiss, 
fashionably trimmed with embroidered 
edging, and insertion to match. rhe 








mode is simple and daintily becoming to 
little girls, the sash of some bright color 
worn uround the waist adding to its at 
tractiveness. The plain body is neatly 
shaped, by shoulder and  under-arm 
seams, and closes invisibly in the centre 
back. The fancy pointed bertha is slightly 
6454—GIRL’S FROCK 
gathered at the top, and joined to the 


body at round yoke depth, nearly cover- 
ing the waist. Full empire puffs are 
mounted over fitted sleeve linings, that 
can be finished at the elbows with frills 
edged with insertion and embroidery to 
match the bertha, or continued to the 


A WEEK 


and finished wit bands of 
The full roun 


the top with a singie ro of insertion 
above the hem The dress can be made 
with low neck, and elbow sleeves, to wear 
with or without a limpe, as pretert 
Gingham, percale, lawn, chambray, ar 
other cotton ! t us 
daintily by th t 
easily, while uita 
for cashmere, na 











wool or silken fabric he pattern i 

in five sizes: v 1, 6, 8, 10 and yeal 
old 

\ pretty fancy this season ts the d 
stilor collar worn on the stylish Eton 
acket that is more lan ever popular 
rhe upper i usually made fro 
cream or WwW pique auck of ne! 
sometimes plainly finished and sometime 
trimmed with insertion as here shown 
This collar made adjustable, so that it 
ean be removed when necessary to lau 
64 N JACKET 

der, the fronts, which extend to the lower 














edges, being secured with buttons and 
buttonholes placed inside The Eton 
jacket in the cut is made of dark-bli 
serge, the white pique collar being d 
rated with Irish point embroidery inserted 
near its edge, which reaches within an 
inch of the plain sailor collar of 
serge. The jacket is neatly ed \ 
single bust dart th wn as back rea 
ing to the waist in 1 nd outline, 2 
ating to pretty points in the front i 
gigot sleeves al haped with a t ‘ 
seam, and gracefully disposed over « 
fortable linings that are joined in two 
sections. Jac in tl tyle a I 
erally made to match tl kirt, which can 
be of any sea ' cotton, wool or linen 
fabric. Pattern 6462 cut in six é 
VIZ... 32, 34, of 10 i 42 inche ist 
sure 
-~e- 
PARIS FASHIONS. 

| SAW so! vesterday “ 

gol t e Wor it tl ‘ 
race it Auteutl next Sund | 
daine will wear their very rhe 
frocks on that occasion, nd perhay 
dress more quietly at the Grand Pt . 
WeeK I ith mea in ti 
smart set that no k i 

od for conspicuous on that day 
The large number of foreigner and 
queens of the half-world always pre 
are responsible for tl ilthough soc 
always attends the Grand Pri and 
really marks the close of the social se 
son, for, week Jater, Paris is alway a 
serted in th conventior 
sense that in no great city, and 








least of al he hole that the 
deprtture of 1 yper crust ima! 
very apparent, and we can count here 
the incoming tide of summer visitor 
Cook's tourists and Baedeker il ¢ 
thick as flies; and in a month one w 
hear as much English as French s} ! 
on the Avenue de i'¢ 
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: 
/ prrreryn, es ( T the corner of School and 
\7 \ A Washington Streets, on the 


ie aS | ;site now «¢ upied by the Old 

* ne Z “* Corner Bool tore, stood the home 

of America’s pioneer New Woman, who had the misfort- 
une to be born more than two centuries before her time. 
\nne Hutchinson, who lighted the torch which kindled 
uch a mighty ecclesiastical conflagration in New Eng- 

land, was born in Alford, England, in 1591. So inter- 
ested was she in the doctrines of John Cotton and of her 
brother-in-law, John Wheelwright, that she followed 


the former from England, arriving in Boston in 1634, 
he was admitted to the Boston church, where she 





rapidl 1ined intluence Mrs. Hutchinson, who was 
described by her opponents as ‘‘a woman of haughty 
and fierce carriage, of a nimble wit and active spirit, 
inda very voluble tongue,’ had submitted with great 
impatience to the regulations debarring women from 
the pris ileve of joinu in the debates at the private re- 
gious gatherings of the brethren \fter a time she in- 
tituted meetings at her own house for the sisters—a 
urse strongly approved by John Cotton and the young 
Governor, Harry Vane \fter carefully listening to the 
sermons of John Cotton, she repeated them as fully and 
as accurately as p ible to the “females’’ whom she 


ithered under her roof, adding her own opinions and 
beliefs without reserve 
furious and strong against her. The theory taught by 


rhe jealousy of the clergy was 





her—the theory of many of the most scholarly religious 

he present day—that ‘‘the person of the 
Holy Spirit dwells in every believer,’’ and that ‘‘the in 
ward revelations of the Spirit, the conscious judgment 
of the mind, are of paramount authority were pro- 


nounced “‘danygerous errors,’’ and others of her opinions 
were condemned as exceedingly ungodly, and unedify- 
! Governor Vane, John Cotton, John Wheelwright, 

id iny among the scholars, magistrates, and mem 


sof the General Court, supported her, and the con- 





troversy I » high that it ide havoe with the general 
iness of the town, and even interfered with the levy 
ing of troops for the Pequot War At the first synod 


issembled in America, in 1637, no less than eighty-two 





errors ere enumerated against this troublesome 
f inine agitator, and she was condemned. In the 
following November she was sentenced by the court to 
inishment from Massachusetts, but was allowed to 
remain in Roxbury till the following spring While in 
the custody of Captain Josiah Weld, at his house in 
Roxbury, we learn from Winthrop that ‘‘divers of the 
elders and others resorted to her, and tinding her to 
persist in those gross errors before mentioned, and many 


thers, to the number of thirty or thereabouts 
illed before the church at Boston, where, ‘though her 
rors were clearly confuted, vet she held her own, so 


she was 
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a he church agreed that &he should be admonished. 
Her excommunication was speedily pronounced, and 
several men were thrown out of the church and dis 
irmed because they had become ‘‘seduced by the logic 
of this silver-tongued sorceress, A number of these were 
banished from the State, and, with Mrs. Hutchinson 
found, through the kindness and liberality of Roger 
Williams, a welcome and a home on the Island of Aquid- 
neck, subsequently Rhode Island. After the death of 
her husband, in 1642, Mrs. Hutchinson removed to New 
Amsterdam, now New York. The Dutch and the In- 
dians were then at war, and in an invasion of the settle- 
ment by the latter, in 1643, she, with all the remaining 
members of her family, with the « xception of one, who 
was taken into captivity, was killed. Two of the men 
who were banished for supporting Mrs. Hutchinson, 
John Coggshall and Henry bull, were afterward Gov 
ernors of Rhode Island. 

Toone passing, when the darkness has fallen, through 
a lane running from Hanover Street to Commercial 
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Street, it would seem entirely fitting to behold, lurking 
in the shadows which are here relieved by no artificial 
light, sombre-visaged, gesticulating shades in material- 
ized Continental costumes and unsubstantial queues; or, 
if at the windows of the houses, faces beneath cocked 
hats and powdered hair should look forth, one would 
feel that only an appropriate happening was taking 
place. This by-way was named Salutation Alley from 
the Salutation Tavern which stood on one of its corners 
as early as 1693, and whose sign was two men—known 
in local parlance as the ‘‘two palaverers’’—bowing to 
each other. Another thing which probably helped to 
give the street its name was the fact that its extreme 
narrowness enabled its inhabitants to easily hold con- 
verse with each other across the way. This alley, which 
was the residence of many influential people, was a veri- 
table highway of treason or loyalty, according as one 
wasa Tory ora Whig. Salutation Tavern was a populir 
resort for the North End mechanics and others who mct 
for political discussions. Here was organized the caucus 
which caused such annoyance to the Royalists. Under 
its roof might often be met Samuel Adams, John Han- 
cock, Warren, and other mutiny-mongers, and within 
its walls were arranged some of the most effective com- 
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mittees, and concocted some of the most important 
plans which helped to bring about America’s independ- 


ence. 
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Those of an older generation will remember when 
these lines, herald of a new poet, rang out in stirring 
protest against the destruction of the frigate * Constitu- 
tion, Their effect was twofold: they made known to 
thousands who had never then heard it the name of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and did much toward arousing 
the patriotic feeling which prevented the destruction of 
the eallant old sea vessel. At 24 Hull Street, in a gam- 
brel-roofed house, lived the Hartt family. One of the 
sons, Captain Edmund, built at his own yard (the Gov- 
ernment then having no navy vara) the frigates *‘Consti- 
tution and ‘‘Boston,’ the brig “‘Argus,”’ and many of 
the finest ships of the time The cost of the construe- 
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t t Roston’’ was dofraved by the merchants of 
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the town, who were so well pleased with the trim and 
stanch vessel that they presented the captain with an 
elegant silver service, inscribed ‘‘as a memorial of their 
sense of his ability, zeal and fidelity in the completion 
of that ornament of the American navy.’’ 

The present Constitution Wharf is located on the site 
of Captain Edmund's yard, from which were launched 
not only that most honored of our ancient sea-monarchs, 
“Old Ironsides,’’ but many other vessels of note. 

Not far from the Hartt house is Copp’s Hill, which 
served as a redoubt and manceuvering ground for the 
British troops on the day of the battle of Bunker Hill. Its 
summit offering a convenient plateau for a burial-place, 
a part of it was appropriated to this use in 1695, being 
the second cemetery in Boston. During about fifty 
years nearly half the population of the town was interred 
here. There reigns here a true democracy of the dead, 
the merchant and the artisan, the master and the 'pren- 
tice, the priest and his flock, all reposing in the quiet 
ways together. Many of the moss-covered slate stones 
bear names with which all the world is familiar. In the 
southeast corner of the yard, in one tomb, which is sur- 
rounded by a low iron fence, reposes the dust of In- 
crease, Samuel and Cotton Mather. Another grave 
which is inclosed by an iron fence is that of Deacon 
Moses Grant, who headed the Boston Tea Party. Many 
of the stones bear marks of English bullets. The one 
most scarred by these missiles is that of Captain Daniel 
Malcolm, who, as his monument informs us, is buried 
in a stone grave ten feet deep, and who was “‘A true Son 
of Liberty, a Friend to the Publick, an Enemy to op- 
pression, and one of the foremost in opposing the Rev 
enue Acts of America. The oldest stone yet discovered 
is that of David Copp, whose wife was Obedience Toplill. 
This elder Copp became a noted man in his day, and at 
his funeral, in 1713, a distinguished company assembled 
to pay their respect to his memory. Among these was 
Judge Sewall, who records in his diary that there were 
present ‘‘a pretty many Men, but few Women.”’ Some 
of the stones bear inscriptions of the utmost quaintness. 
Among the epitaphs which cause a sigh and a smile at 
the pathos and the mode of its expression is that of Jas. 
Seward, grandson of James and Catherine Seward, 
“Obit Sept. 22nd, 1792, Aetat 6 months,”’ of whom it is 








THE MATHER-ELIOT HOUSE. 


declared that ‘‘He bore a lingering sickness with pa- 
tience, and met the King of Terrors with a smile.”’ The 
yard is ‘‘beautiful for situation,’’ overlooking as it does 
the entire harbor and city, and the stillness which reigns 
among its tree-shaded paths is very impressive. 

On the corner of Hanover and Bennett Streets, 
crowded almost out of sight by the large brick build- 
ings near it, is afragment of the old house which was 
built in 1677 by Increase Mather, after he was driven 
from North Square by the great fire of 1676, by which 
his church and residence were destroyed, and in which 
he lived until his death, in 1723, In this house his son, 
Cotton Mather, spent his babyhood and a number of the 
early years of his manhood, Here also abode for a long 
time Andrew and John Eliot, ministers in succession of 
the New North Church from 1742 to 1813. The ghosts 
which one would expect to haunt this house would ap- 
pear in clerical gowns and ministerial bands. 

At 19 Unity Street, a drowsy little by-way between 
Tileston and Charter Streets, is a house which for many 
years was owned by Benjamin Franklin, and which was 
the home of his sisters, Elizabeth and Jane, both of 
whom were widows, The latter developed very early, 
and married Edward Mecom at the age of fifteen. Her 
illustrious brother sent her a bridal gift, with the fol- 
lowing note: . “T have been thinking what would 
be a suitable present for me to make, and for you to re- 
ceive, as I hear that you bave grown a celebrated beauty. 
I had almost determined upon a tea-table; but when I 
considered that the character of a good housewife was 
far preferable to that of being only a pretty gentlewo- 
man, I concluded to send you a spinning-wheel, which I 
hope you will accept as a small token of my sincere love 
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JASPER TALBERT, re-elected to Congress 
from the Second District of South Carolina, 
was born in Edgefield, in that State, in 1845. 
He was educated in the country schools and 
in Due West Academy at Abbeville; and served in the 
Confederate Army with distinction. In 1880 he was 
called from his farm to the State Legislature, and 
served, in House and Senate, until 1884. He subse- 
quently presided at the convention which nominated 
the ‘‘Farmer Governor,”’ and later became superintend- 
ent of the State Penitentiary. He was elected as a 
Democrat to the Fifty-third Congress, and will now 
represent bis old district once more. 

Another re-elected member is George W. Ray of the 
Twenty-sixth District of this State. Mr. Ray has served 
in the Forty-eighth, Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses, and had a large majority when called to the 
Fifty-fourth. He was born in this State in 1844; 
brought up on a farm, and educated in the common 
schools and at Norwich Academy; fought through the 
war in the Nineteenth Army Corps; was admitted to 
the Bar in 1867, and has practiced his profession ever 
since, He has been chairman of the Republican County 
Commniittee of his county, and was a member of the R¢ 
publican State Committee in 1880. 

The Seventeenth Congressional District of this State 
will be represented in the Fifty-fourth Congress by B. 
B. Odell, Jr., a prominent citizen of Newburgh. He was 
born in that city in 1854; was graduated from the public 
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At the head of a narrow by-way leading from Char- 
ter Street to the water, and formerly called, from its 
popularity as a coasting-place, “‘Sliding Alley,’’ stands 
an ancient brick house which, during the Andros 
troubles, was the home of John Foster, an opulent 
merchant. Foster was an ardent supporter of all revo- 
lutionary movements, and the sight of a red coat was as 
obnoxious to him as a cloak of the same hue to a Span- 
ish bull. It is believed that in his house was concealed 
the first charter; hence the name of the street on which 
the building stands. He was a great admirer of Increase 
Mather, and urged his appointment as special agent to 
England to obtain redress for grievances. The Gover- 
nor forbade Mather’s departure, and stationed a sentry 
at his door to prevent his escape. The reverend captive 
was, however, allowed to receive visitors, and one day 
when Foster had been calling on him, a figure in the 
merchant's scarlet cloak and tie-wig passed the sentry 
and betook himself to a boat which had been ordered 
for him, and was rowed out to a ship bound for Eng- 
land. The next morning, the cloak and wig having 
been returned, Foster walked forth, leaving the discom- 
fited guard to answer to the Governor for his lack of 
sharpsightedness. 

In a quaint old house on Salem Street lived Captain 
Robert Gray, who was the first man to carry the flag of 
the United States around the world. On his return, in 
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schools, and afterward studied civil and mining engi- 
neering at Columbia College. He is president of the 
Newburgh Electric Light and Power Company. Inte 
ested in politics early in life, he has served as a membet 
of the Republican State Committee for the past ten 
years. During the last campaign he was chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

Henry F, Thomas, re-elected from the Fourth Michi 
gan District, is an earnest Republican. He was born in 
Michigan in 1843; entered Albion College in 1859; and 
in 1862 enlisted in the Seventh Michigan Cavalry as a 
private. This body belonged to the celebrated Michigan 
Cavalry brigade, commanded by General Custer, and in 
it Mr. Thomas served until 1865, He at once renewed 
his studies, and was graduated in 1868 from the Medical 
Department of the State University. He has served in 
the State Legislature; in 1875 and 1876 was a member of 
the State Senate and one of the State Board of Visitors 
to the Michigan University. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention from the Fifth District 
in 1884, and was at one time president of the West 
Michigan Medical Society. 

Chester I. Long, who will represent the Seventh 
Kansas District, was an unsuccessful candidate against 
Jerry Simpson in that same district in 1892. In 1894 he 
was renominated by acclamation, and elected triumph 
antly. Mr. Long was born in Pennsylvania in 1860; 1 
moved with his parents in 1861 to Missouri, whence he 


1790, with the Crown Prince of the Sandwich Islands on 
board as his guest, he was received with distinguished 
honors by General Lincoln, Collector of the Port, and by 
Governor Hancock at his residence. Captain Gray was 
master of that ‘‘gem of the ocean,’’ the ‘‘Columbia,’’ and 
when, in 1792, he disecvered the river which became 
the Columbia, he named it for his ship. Gray's Bay, 
by the discovery of which Oregon was finally secured to 
the United States, perpetuates his exploits 
At Quincy, one of Boston’s most beautif 
and which has the honor of being the birthplace of Gov 
ernor John Hancock, Presidents John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, and the Quincys, is the elegant, roomy, 
old-fashioned mansion of Josiah Quincy. So great was 
this man’s solicitude for American interests 
spoken his contempt for Parliament, that Lord Hills 
borough denounced him from his place in the House of 
Lords as one who. if the Government did its duty, 
. The life of this 
patriotic fre. 


il suburbs, 


ind so out 





would be in Newgate or Tyburn 
man was fairly burned away by his 
When his vividly colored, intensely lived thirty-one 
years had pulsed themselves out in heart-throbs, and he 
was near his last moments, he exclaimed I should die 
content if I could have but an hour's interview with 
Samuel Adams or Joseph Warren! From the back 
windows of his house, which command a magnificent 
view of the harbor, he carefully watched the movements 
of the British fleet during the siege of Boston, sending 
frequent messengers on horseback to Washington's head- 
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went to Kansas in 1879. There he received an academic 


education, was admitted to the Bar in 1885, and eiected 
to the State Senate in 188 

Richard Cunningham McCormick, Congressman 
elect from the First District of this State, was born in 
this city in 1832 He received a classical education and 
became a broker in 1850. In 1858-9 he edited the Young 
Men's Maga and in 1860 entered the editorial de 


partment of the New York Eve q Post He was a 
war correspondent for several New York newspapers, 
and became chief clerk of the United States Department 


of Agriculture in 1862 He was secretary of Arizona 
Territory in 1863-6, and Governor in 1866-9; was elected 
a delegate to Congress from that Territory for three 
consecutive terms, and served in 1869-75 He estab 
lished The «A a Citizen in 1870, and was a del 


gate to the National Republican Conventions of 

1876 and 1880. Commissioner to the Centennial Exhib 

tion in 1871-6, Assistant Secretary of Treasury in ? 
and Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition in 
the latter year, he was made a commander of the Legion 
of Honor by the French Government, and was tendered 
the mission to Mexico on his return, which he declined 
He published a ‘Visit to the ¢ amp before Sebaste pol 


(New York, 1855); ‘‘St. Paul's to St Sophia 1860 ind 

Arizona, its Resources 1865). The reporta of the 
United States Commissioners to the Paris Exposition 
were prepared and published under his directior H 
home is on Long Island 


form the General of the ma 
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the day and date of the evacuation of Boston on one of 
the panes of the windows from which he had kept his 
watch. This pane remained in its original place until a 
comparatively recent date, when, to guard accident and 
theft, it was removed to a place of safety. 
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One word for the Central 
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\merican Indians who are 
often spoken of contemptuously by people entirely 1 


rant of them Some day these laborious and hard-fisted 
fellows will give an excellent account of thems f 


They are energetic and have all the adaptability of tl 
Japanese, whom in some respects they resembie 
well-drilled army of those fellows would be quice for 
midable enough to make European interlopers thu 
vefore ignoring Central American right 
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white-feathered believed to come from the 
wing of a dove, alt h persons who have seen it say 
it must have come from a larger fowl The same quill 
has been in u or more than forty vear It on 
s ves for 1 tant ipnmature and 18 Kept in a 0 
case 

Customer Have you anything to cure a « 1? 

Druggist Heavet Have you no friend 
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n Momus, God of G Iam of ancient Nox; 
bror »x taking Knocl read-break still | give to modern blocks; 
Over-grinnir Vas mv sinni tcehin till the gods to hector; 
Cachination my vocation, too much nonsense spoiled my nectar. 
Laugh Venu he. between us, was no better than she should b 
Piped her eye when I came nigh, seem'd as like a nun as could be 


So Minerva, owl-preserver, found my funning, found my punning 
Found my joking and side-poking, and my humor all too stunning ; 
With a frown her skirts pulled down; said that I was really shocking, 
When I uinted and | hinted at the color of her stocking. 


in I 


All too pithy, in his stithy, Vulcan found my sayings smart 
Lame and smoky, every joke he took in savage, serious part; 
so, in Caucus they to Orcus, me with many a snarl consigned; 
Spite of Pluto pite of veto, still [ laughed and spoke my mind; 
bv the Eternal cried the infernal Gods, ‘‘the fellow can’t stay here; 
Mr. Charon, take yvour fare on! he on earth must shove his queer ! 


So it chances, men of Gotham! so it happens, [ am here. 
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Lam Momus, God of Giggle, consecrated foe of spleen 

Al ywoor high, still iuyhinyg I none too mighty, none too mean 
For a very safe and merry voyage in laughter’s golden gleam, 
stoker, stirs the fire and gets up steam ; 
bawl for toys, just because another has ‘em, 


Momus joker, Momus 
Blubbering bovs may 
ut tears of mine shall be like wine well pressed out in merry spasm 


Who no graces in men’s faces sees through sour and sealding tear 


Who merits need to merit’s deed denies with snobbish snarling sneers 

Who must borrow every sorrow—he, on broth of hyssop nurst 

\ toothsome st to head the feast, shall be, ha! ha! our joke the first! 
iII 

Whatso’s comely »wso’ homelv, good and graceful act and thought, 

Gientle kindness, gentl ndness to our neighbors coming short, 

Momus praises, Momus raises with devotion and delight, 

With love ample for a sample—-raises up to public sight, 

Whatso’s ugly, howsv’ snugly, in this world of sham and shame, 

l iv mal ed it « if may prove a solvent name, 





Momus ready, Momus steady, stands prepar’d with lash to meet. 


lor ra hit h xchanges, church, or state-house, court, or street, 
Public leech cain peeches, pilferers of the public store, 
Gireed undyin er crs Giive me, give, O give me more! 
In mv way. I will pay, de s discharging day by day, 
L\ 
Solemn journal! dread diurnal! tho’ in peril of his life, 
M ver will endeavor sense to make of all vour strife; 


t the honest fact, he will apply of Truth the tes 
I ir t of all the rest 


ioe! “" r comic men with whom we ery! 


Actors tragic at whose mazyic into fits of 
fun we fi 

Years ago, when first h 
drage'd from town to town 

L light-hearted too was carted, face 
painted, up and down 
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how Thespis 


So be joyful in parts tearful, so be solemn 


when vou gril 





So be greatly, high and stately, walking on 
your le so thin! 
VI 
\ od folks fond of jokes, now pray 
prepare the } ince-pence ! 
ave : solemn plumbeous columr 
take , n of sense! 
het ' fto laugh in 
n 7 ‘said 
XN i eG. 1 ean it he, who wisely 
from Philippi fled 
Te) ave-taking, kindly shaking every 
ionest hand extended 
M us, now, can make his bow, and the 
LNO r wr A BA wR Prologue, friend is ended, 


‘MRS. GRUNDY 
appeared upon the stage of New York journalism July 8, 1865 

Its frontispiece, as will be seen by looking closely at the right-hand corner 
f the reproduction, was by the great Thomas Nast, who some time before had 
begun to make his mark as an illustrator, and especially in the line of telling 
caricature. A peculiarity of this particular work of Nast is the number of capi- 
tal portraits of prominent people of the day crowded into the boxes and parquet of 
the theatre where Mrs. Grundy with her cat made her debut. One sees Victor 
7mmanuel in a proscenium box with the late Governor Morton of Indiana, James 
Gordon Bennett the second, then a mere youth, while scattered here and there are 
recognizable distinctly the faces of Generals Grant, Sherman, Halleck, Meade, But- 
ler, Burnside and Joe Hooker. P. T. Barnuin is smiling on the front row at Adolphe 
Thiers. Jlorace Greeley, the elder Bennett, Henry J. Raymond, Lester Wallack, 
General Garfield, Theodore Tilton, John A. Logan, James T. Brady and hundreds of 
others well known at the period are drawn with a distinctness certainly very remark- 
able considering the size of each portraiture. It is curious, however, that although 
Mrs. Grundy is supposed to be pouring out her wit in profusion there are only two 
smiling faces to be seen—that of the late Showman Barnum, and that of a tall, lanky 
Jonathan standing in the lower proscenium box at the left of the stage. 
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Mrs. Grundy had her prologue on the stage, as a matter of course, and here ‘t is: 
‘Tis doubtless fit, on this our opening day, 

That we should speak a prologue to our play :— 
Answer, in prefatory résumé, 

The question, ‘‘What will Mrs. Grundy say? 
Set forth our principles, our means and ends, 
And bid a hearty welcome to our friends. 


Step forward, Politicians, great and small; 
Dame Grundy has a paragraph for all; 

Praise for pure-minded patriots, whose aim 

Is to secure the country’s weal; and blame 
For that vile mercenary crew that plies 

A trade in plunder, bribery and lies; 

Leniency toward the well-intentioned dullard ; 
Her politics shall ne’er be party-colored. 

Bear this in mind—when Mrs. Grundy speaks, 
Tis for the Nation, not for local cliques. 


Reverend gentlemen, a word or two 

Of good advice, in confidence, to you. 

Of earnest piety we make no sport: 

Real Religion claims our warm support. 

Who to God’s mission with clean hearts adhere 
Have naught from Mrs. Grundy’s voice to fear; 
But let not bigotry true zeal supplant, 

Nor Christian charity give place to cant. 

If o'er the Universal Church ye set up sect, 

Not e’en ‘‘the cloth’’ from censure shall protect. 
Lawyers, Physicians, Pettifoggers, Quacks, 
Professors, Pedagogue, and Party Hacks; 

Petroleum Princes, Government Contractors, 
Demireps, Dandies, Dramatists, and Actors; 

Editors, Poets, Essayists, Historians, 

Vivacious Southrons, stolid Hyperboreans, 

Celts, Saxons, Teutons, Latins, or Shemitic 

We have for ev ery class our speci il critic, 

Whose keen eyes scan, unwarped by specious glamour 
All themes, from Ethics down to English Grammar. 
Each reader, high, low, old, young, grave, or gay, 
Will find a place in what we have to say; 

And full provision’s made in our viaticum 

Of seus’ning spice—including the Sal Atticu 

Where writers fail to signalize our status 


We'll use Argh art to fill up the hiatus 





We ‘ture life—inform you what the news is 
Encourage modest worth—reform abuses 

Dispel delusions—show, in great variety, 

The ‘‘tricks and manners’”’ of “‘good society. 

We'll scrutinize (and, where ’tis proper, score ’em) 


““Urbes, moresque hominum dtorur 
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THE NETT PROCEEDS OF A VISIT TO THe 
DOG-POUND. 
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The editor of Mrs. 
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A FisH SALAD.—Flake into small pieces | 


about half a pound of cold fish, free from 
skin and bone. Add to it half a pound of 
cold cooked potatoes cut in two 
gherkins chopped fine, or a tablespoonful 
of capers. Arrange the mixture in a 
salad-bowl or dish and sprinkle 
white pepper, salt and chopped parsley. 
Cover with Mayonnaise sauce. 


slice 5. 


MAYONNAISE SAUCE.—B 
of an egg with a little pinch of salt, stir 
in a teaspoonful of mustard and then add, 
drop by drop, enough oil to make a mixt 
ure the consistency of butter; add half a 
teaspoonful of vinegar, then by deg 
and alternately half. a small wineglassful 
of plain vinegar and nearly double the 
amount of oil. Stir all the time, and 
only add the oil 


and vinegar a few drops 
at the time or the mixture will « 


rees 


urdle. 


POTTED CHEESE.—Slice half a pound of 
cheese and pound it in a mortar with 
about two ounces of butter, salt, pepper, 
anda ee of mustard and curry- 
powder mixed. This may be kept fora 
few days and « eaten cold with bise uits, or 
served on fingers of hot buttered toast, 

- -~e-+ — 

A BEVERAGE FOR WHEELMEN. 

NEXT to being lost at sea there is noth- 
ing that brings on the pangs of thirst 
quicker than bicycle riding. The hot sun 
and the constant inhalation of dust quick- 
ly parches the throat and makes the biker 
long for the next stop for refreshments. 
The wise rider avoids ice water, well 
knowing its danger. Alcoholic beverages 
are likewise tabooed because of their heat- 
ing propensities, and there is little satis- 
faction in wishy-washy stuff sold under 
the broad classification of ‘‘soft drinks,’ 
A well-known wheelman, in speaking of 
this, said: 

‘‘What to drink is no easy problem to a 
man ona long, hot run. The only drink 
I know really fit for a bicycle rider is 
Hires’ Rootbeer, carbonated. There are 
but few places now at which it cannot be 
had, and I tell you it braces one right up, 
seemns to go right down to the bottom of 
your pedal workers. It is cooling and re- 
freshing, quickly lowering your tempera- 
ture and fully satisfying your thirst. I 
tell you there’s nothing like it, and I’ve 
sworn off all other drinks when on the 
road.’’ Hires’ Rootbeer, carbonated, is 
made from the famous Hires’ Rootbeer 
extract by the same formula, without 
adulteration of any kind. Besides being 
delicious it possesses many medicinal 
qualities, making ft as popular with 
wheelmen and pedestrians as the good 
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CHESS. 


sending 
London Tiny 
but hope 


A CORRESPONDENT in 
well-played g 


two very 


rames to the 


speaks with much modesty 
| fully, of chess in South Africa ‘There 
are clubs,’’ he writes, ‘‘at Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, Kimberley, Johanne: 
| burg, Pretoria, Maritzburg and Durban 


| besides minor clubs in country districts. 


at up the yolk | 


Hires’ Reotbeer is with the | 


folks at home. > 
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The Times 


opinion that the fears 
expressed by its correspondent 
whether the play itself reaches a proper 
standard may be at 
tercourse with the Jeading players of the 
world would naturally tend to give depth 


as to 


once dismissed. In 


and strength to colonial play generally; 
but evidently both Australia and South 
Africa have already learned as much as 


most players in England could teach 
them. One of the South African 
referred to is published below. 

With the return of the American players 
from the Hastings Tournament it is prob 
able that a contest for the championship 
of the United States will be arranged. It 
is a very open question whether Hodges, 
Showalter or Lipschutz is the better play- 
er. They are old-time opponents, and 
chess players have frequently asked for a 
decision. 

Next week the solution of Problem No. 
30 will be published, and the week follow 
ing will appear the name of the prize- 


games 








winner in the problem-s iiving competi- 
tion, 
CHESS IN SOUTH AFRI¢ 
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Queen gambit decli 1 
S. H. Savory Mr. X S. H. Savor M: 
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¢Px?f I >KRQ4 
7 Kt x Kt Qx K i R-K B sq 
§QxQ PxQ B-Kt } 
9 P-K Kt-B 4 RK 4 
10 P-Q I B-Q 'BxR 
11 P-QKt4 P-QR B-R sq 
12 B-Kt 2 Castk i RQ] 
13 B-Q 3 P-B > K-B 
14 R-Q sq B-K 4 K-K 
15 KtxB Kt x } iK-Q4 
16 Bx Kt Px R-B 2 
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THE OLD AND NEW WAY 


We had heard so much of the ‘‘Beetho 
ven Organ"’ which Mrs. Johnson sent for, 
that while down her way last week we 
stopped in and looked at it. Itis certainly 





one of the most magnificent instruments 
we have ever seen e case is made of 
the very best grade of walnut, very hand 


y poli hed. The 
perfect int 


arved and highl 
mstruction Is 


somely ( 


every detail, and the tone was just about 
as sweet as we have ever heard. We 
have seen much worse looking organs 


sold for two or three times the price Mrs 


J. paid. 


She saw the advertisment of the 
Beethoven Organ Co.,’’ Box 800, Wasi 
ington, N. J., in the ONCE A WEKK, and 
knowing that she could 
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niy of houset if nitur it all far 
ing implement will be ought direct 
from the manufacturer at first cost bhe 
i nt wi ! rd of no longer ad th 
farmer and mechar \ thus be bene 
tited This i t should be. and we 
{ our read \ i help Us In MaAKIT 
the fight Oniy purchase ich article 
you know comé lirect from the f 
tory of 
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e for callers. 


3 noon and night. Get the genuine 
Rootbeer: 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadeiphia. 


healthy—grow happy—grow rosy cheeked and bright eyed, 
ROOTBEER. This great health- giving temperat 
should be kept in every home. It will benefit a 
every member of the family from the baby up, and prove 11m0 


It’s good all the time 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


NEW Yor 
Thie ‘ 
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THE HISTORY OF BREWING 


Milwaukee 
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ONCE A WEEK. 
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What is the 
use of being 
clean? Why 
not,with lux- 


ur1lous soap? 
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FOL aS | re minced, 15 Ibs, 

safe Her- 

bal. remec baer Miss M. 

fa Ainle %s SORE Ark., 
writes, I lost 45 Ibs. and 

feel splendid. F ree Trial Box 


and particulars (sealed) 4 cents, 
HALL CO.Box G. 404 St. Louis,Mo. 


$75 A IMUONTH 22°80 


anteed. Write today, Address P.O, Box b30s, Bo «iy py 
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The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York, 
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To Opponents 
The si in igle- Tax 


You it comp un 


The. Single-Tax Courier, 


. E, BROKAW, Eptt 
Price S! a Year. 
Subscribe For It, 

Read It, Then 
Criticise Us! 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 


810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOUR COLORS: 


THREE WEIGHTS: ’ 
No. 10—Light. No. 20—Medium. ! ECRU SLATE 
No. 30—Heavy. t BROWN BLACK 


At the Lining Counter of all Dry Goods Stores. 
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